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OnE of the fundamental ideas in the minds of.those with whom 
the creation of our Institute originated was that of co-operation 
between similar bodies, constituted on a national basis, in the 
study of International Affairs. The national basis was felt to be 
essential, if the discussions held in each country were to have 
the candour and freedom which give them their value, but at 
the same time it is clearly impossible to attain full knowledge of 
international questions, or the necessary grasp of external points 
of view, without the closest possible liaison between all the bodies 
in all countries who are interested in this field of study. The 
representatives, therefore, of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs who attended the first conference of Institutions for the 
Scientific Study of International Relations, when it met in Berlin 
last year, naturally felt that they were faced with an opportunity 
of carrying out one of the chief functions of the Institute, by 
giving all the encouragement in their power to the movement 
then inaugurated. The result was, as stated by Sir William 
Beveridge in his speech of welcome to the delegates at the second 
conference, an invitation to the conference, emanating from a 
committee substantially composed of representatives of this 
Institute and of the London School of Economics, to hold their 
next meeting in London, and the delegates accordingly met at 
Chatham House on the 11th of March, and continued their 
deliberations there till the close of the Conference on the 14th. 
Perhaps the most important of the decisions arrived at, from the 
point of view of our Institute, is that embodied in the first 
resolution of the Conference, which runs as follows :— 


The Conference requests each national group to designate one centre 


in each country, which will make itself responsible to the best of its 
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ability for performing the following services towards other national 
centres which undertake to perform the same services reciprocally : 


(a) to obtain answers, either through the national institutions 
for the study of international relations, on whose behalf the centre 
is acting, or through other national sources of information, to 
specific inquiries regarding matters of fact ; 

(b) to communicate, as regularly and promptly as possible, the 
general programmes of study of the national institutions on whose 
behalf the centre is acting ; 

(c) to indicate, at as early a date beforehand as possible, the 
forthcoming visits to other countries of persons, distinguished 
either in the practical treatment or the scientific study of inter- 
national problems, who, through lecturing or teaching or participa- 
tion in discussion, might make a valuable contribution to political 
study in the country which they are visiting, and who on their 
part might be glad to be put in touch, by the national centre in 
that country, with persons sharing their special interest ; 

(d) to arrange for the exchange of publications between the 
national institutions on whose behalf the centre is-acting and the 
national institutions represented by any other national centre 
which undertakes to perform the same service reciprocally. 


The Conference requests the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
to ascertain from each national group invited to be represented at the 
meeting : 


(a) whether it has designated a national centre; | 

(b) if so, whether that national centre will make itself 
responsible for performing all the four services in question ; 

(c) which of these services it will undertake if it finds itself 
unable to undertake them all. 


The Institute is requested to communicate the information under 
heads (a), (b) and (c) which it obtains from each national group to the 
other national groups which received invitations to this meeting, in 
order that national centres may enter into direct relations with each 
other for the reciprocal performance of the services in question. 

The international organisations represented at the Conference are 
invited to act on the lines set out above so far as it is in their power. 

This resolution shall be communicated, with a request for action 
upon it, to any institutions, which did not receive invitations to this 
meeting, which may prove eligible for representation before the next 
session. 


It is understood that the spirit of this resolution is being 
carried out in this country by the constitution of a co-ordinating 
committee representative of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the London School of Economics, with power, by 
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co-option, to secure the representation of other British institu- 
tions of a similar character. It is suggested that the office of 
this committee, which will act as the centre contemplated in the 
resolution, should be at Chatham House. 

Other resolutions, such as those dealing with the preparation 
of bibliographies on International Affairs and of a directory of 
non-partisan reference centres on the subject, are also clearly 
within the scope of our activities, and such undertakings will, no 
doubt, be afforded by the Royal Institute all the assistance in its 
power. 

The social side of the Conference, as most of our members are 
aware, also occupied the attention of our Institute. 

After being entertained at a dinner at Lancaster House by 
H.M. Government, represented by Lord Eustace Percy, on the 
first evening of their visit, the delegates were, on the 12th of 
March, invited to a reception at Chatham House, which, judging 
from the attendance and the continuous buzz of polyglot con- 
versation, seemed to be a remarkable success. This reception 
was preceded by a short meeting in the hall, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Meston, a full report of which is given below. The 
social side of the conference was fittingly terminated on the 
following evening by a reception at University College under the 
auspices of London University. 


Report of the speeches delivered at the meeting above referred to. 


Lorp MEsTon, the Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the proceedings to-night, after a few brief remarks which 
probably are expected from me as the representative of your real 
Chairman, who is absent, are to consist of four orations, I trust 
adequate but brief, to be delivered by representatives of the 
greater nations who are present in the spirit to-night. After 
those orations are finished, at the comparatively early hour of 
half-past nine we propose to adjourn to another part of the 
- building, where we shall look after our creature comforts, and 
where we shall also have an opportunity of renewing old acquain- 
tanceships and possibly of forming new ones, and seeing some- 
thing of the building in which at the present moment we are 
assembled. 

The purpose of this preliminary meeting is to extend a 
welcome on behalf of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
to the Delegates of the great nations who have sent them to a 
Conference on the all-important subject of the Scientific Study 
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of International Relations, which is taking place in London this 
week. 

This, I think, is the third expression of welcome which has 
been extended to you ladies and gentlemen from across the 
Channel. You are probably familiar with the old ecclesiastical 
phrase, Omne tertium perfectum, and although we cannot say that 
our welcome reaches the stage of perfection, it is at any rate 
whole-heartedly warm and cordial. 

Last night you were received by a representative of the 
Britannic Government in one of their great palaces. You were 
received on behalf of a Government which has certainly as great 
and deep an interest in the mutual understanding of nations as 
any Power in the world. I trust that you were convinced from 
the warmth and cordiality of your reception how deep and sincere 
their pleasure was at receiving in London the Delegates who 
compose the Conference. 

Yesterday afternoon you were received in an “ upper cham- 
ber” in that great School of Economics and: Political Science 
which is one of the outstanding features of the educational system 
of London and of England, that School where we of all ages are 
taught that there is nothing in the study of politics that is 
incompatible with peace, and, indeed, that the study of the 
politics of humanity in its wider synthesis is dependent wholly 
and entirely upon that better understanding among nations 
which cuts at the root of war. 

To-night we, on behalf of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, welcome you in a place which is neither a Government 
palace nor a University Hall, but which is the home, the com- 
fortable bourgeois home, of a society of private individuals united 
together for precisely the same purpose, average citizens not only 
of Great Britain, but of the British spore aee, interested 
in the pursuit of peaceful aims. 

How this Institute of ours ccigindied 2 is possibly a topic on 
which you have already been adequate informed. I understand 
that our methods of propaganda, if not obtrusive, are at least 
effective, and I cannot imagine that any Delegate from across the 
Channel is not by this time thoroughly familiar with our history. 
You are no doubt familiar with the way in which we have set to 
work. You are no doubt familiar with the hope we all feel that, 
whatever may have been our origins and whatever may be our 
history, in the fulness of time we shall be only one of those great 
institutions scattered over the face of the habitable globe working 
on parallel lines with ours and aiming at parallel purposes. 
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You see here, ladies and gentlemen from across the Channel, 
a home of international studies which has been built up by the 
generosity of a few patriotic men and women, some of whom are 
here in this Hall to-night and some of whom are in very distant 
lands, who have given freely for the support of this institution, 
and a home which is now kept as a living and growing organism 
by the labours of a still larger number of patriotic men and 
women who implicitly believe in its future and in its destiny. 
We work here not altogether in idealism and not altogether in 
theory. We have attempted to achieve our purpose by attacking 
multifarious interests, political, banking, financial. We have 
endeavoured to bring together the men of commerce, the men of 
affairs, into the bond of our one common purpose, and we have 
endeavoured to persuade them that in serving the cause of better 
understanding between nations they are incidentally serving also 
their own practical and immediate advantages. That, you may 
say, is the insular and British method of arriving at the results at 
which we aim. It is, frankly, one of the ways in which we here 
have attempted to fulfil the purposes which we set before us. 

Another characteristic of this Institute is that we here belong 
to all the political Parties in the State. Inside our doors there is 
no schism based on political partisanship, and the happy result 
follows, as we who have worked in it for years know, that while 
we are united in studying the problems, the difficulties, the senti- 
ments, the sensibilities, of other nations, we have all the time an 
opportunity of studying each other, and thus have a unique 
opportunity of consolidating the cause of ultimate peace on lines 
which cannot be shaken by changes of Government or the vicis- 
situdes of Party. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, that is in a word our position. We 
are very proud and highly privileged to have you with us to-night. 
We hope that during the series of Conferences in which you are 
now taking part we may learn a great deal from you, and we 
hope that it is not wholly impossible that you may learn a little 
from us. But in any case you are to-night our honoured guests, 
and we give to you once more a cordial and very warm welcome. 


ProFEssor A. J. TOYNBEE: My Lord Chairman, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I think that the best use that I can make 
of my eight minutes or less is to try to explain roughly what this 
group of institutions, of which our Institute and the London 
School of Economics are the two main English representatives, 
have in common. They met together for the first time last year 
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at Berlin, and resolved to hold a second International Conference 
here now under the happy inspiration of the Paris Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, which has a habit of starting these 
good things and getting people then to carry them on by them- 
selves under its auspices. 

During the meeting last year we wondered what to call our- 
selves. We had a sense that there was something important in 
common to us, and we had to find a name for it. In the end we 
called ourselves Institutions dealing with the Scientific Study of 
International Relations. ‘‘ Scientific” sounds rather dull, of 
course, but I think that there is more in it than mere dulness. 
What we meant was that we all had certain standards of work, or 
at least we hope that we have. Another thing we meant was 
that we were not institutions which exist in order to further some 
cause, either a good cause or a bad cause, or to pass resolutions or 
to take action, good or bad, of one complexion or another. That 
is obviously true of those bodies which are teaching institutions, 
like the School of Economics and the other university and non- 
university teaching organisations which are affiliated to this 
Conference. It is not less true of us, though we are a body, not 
of ‘“‘students”’ in the accepted sense, but of people who are 
already grown up and at work in the world and who therefore 
individually, in our private capacities, are taking action of all 
kinds. 

One of the first things in our Charter is that as an Institute we 
may not take action or pass resolutions, but only study political 
problems without taking action. That is true of all the other 
institutions of our sort which are affiliated to this Conference. I 
suppose that the institution most like to us is the one founded at 
the same moment as we were, or rather one part of which was 
founded when we were, during the Peace Conference in Paris: 
the American Council on Foreign Relations. The next most like, 
I think, is the Polish Institute at Warsaw, where people of every 
kind, men of business, bankers, officials, writers, meet together 
as we do here in order to discuss in common international affairs. 
We have heard that an institute of the same kind has recently 
been started at Bucarest. So there are two main kinds, the 
teaching institutions, and what I may call the institutions for 
adult mutual education, for which we stand. 

When we say that we are scientific institutions we mean that 
we have no partisan object: we do not want to get anything 
partisan accomplished. Sometimes we go further, and say that 
we exist merely for the study of facts. When I consider that, I 
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am not sure that it is strictly true. I am not sure whether a 
study of facts merely for the sake of facts themselves is a very 
profitable thing, or necessarily a profitable thing. Knowledge 
may be used for good ends or bad ends, and inevitably it serves 
one object or other. That is terribly obvious about the knowledge 
of physical science in our generation. It is equally true, I think, 
that knowledge of how men and women behave and act in inter- 
national politics could be used for good ends or bad ends. I do 
not think that we are indifferent to the object which that know- 
ledge serves. In fact, I think that there is one cause, which is 
not a partisan cause, which we do pursue over and above the 
mere scientific research into facts for facts’ sake, and that is the 
spirit which one obtains by trying to study facts and study them 
fairly, the scientific spirit in the sense of being able to see the 
whole, and not merely the part, being able to see the other side 
of the question, and not merely this side, being able to look at a 
problem fair-mindedly and sensibly even if one’s own vital 
interests are engaged in the question. I think that it is really 
not so much the mere facts themselves as the spirit produced by 
a sincere effort to make a fair-minded study of the facts that we 
are ultimately pursuing. Though that might be called a practical 
end, I think it is a practical end which is not a partisan one, and 
that it is one which within our Charter we can certainly avow. 
That is the spiritual link between the fifteen or twenty insti- 
tutions gathered together in this Conference here now. 
During the Conference we have discussed rather dull things, 
bibliographies, hand-books, lists of institutions, and rather dull 
technical details of practical co-operation between scientific 
bodies; but I think that while we are doing that there is more 
than that in our minds. Although we may be talking about those 
rather dull technical, practical things, there is a feeling behind 
which gives more meaning to our work. I think that that feeling 
is a feeling which we get through this common spirit of fair- 
minded enquiry, a feeling in all our work of a great fear and a 
great hope. The great fear is that the forces of disorder which 
were let loose fifteen years ago may be let loose again (or, rather, 
that we may let them loose), and the great hope is that the terrible 
and now quite fatal institution of war may be removed from our 
horizon through fair-minded common study of international 
questions by masses of men and women in all the countries con- 
cerned, who are interested in all kinds of practical ways. That, 
I think, is a fair account of the feeling behind our perhaps rather 
dull and technical work, and I think that it is in that spirit that 
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we are meeting now, and hope to meet year by year. For now 
that we have started this Conference we mean to go on with it. 


Dr. IsA1AH Bowman (Director of the American Geographical 
Society, Member of the Board of Directors of the Council on 
Foreign Relations): My Lord Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, happily a certain confusion exists as to the length 
of the “ orations ” that you are to hear to-night, to employ the 
term you have just heard used by Lord Meston. I was told that 


seven minutes was the limit of time, but we have just heard © 


Professor Toynbee’s reference to eight. Having in mind the 
earlier arrangement, I omitted the peroration of my speech! 
You can hardly guess the wealth of imagery and sentiment of 
which you have thus been deprived! My close calculation of 
the time suits a further purpose: through it you discover at 
once that Iam an American. From my accent alone you would 
hardly know it! I tried that accent on a Bobby the other night 
who asked whether I was not an American, and of whom I 
inquired why he should suppose me to be other than an English- 
man. When I told him further, in intentionally round terms, 
that I was born under the British flag (Canada) he reflected upon 
that accent a moment longer, and then remarked, ‘“‘ Well, you 
may be an Englishman, but, if so, you’re not a thoroughbred! ” 
You have asked me to speak on the institutions in the United 
States that exist for the purpose of studying international 
politics. I think that there are two principal reasons that have 
led to the development of such institutions in the United States 
since the World War on a scale one would hardly have believed 
possible before that time. One of them is in part a sentimental 
reason. We are, of course, reminded a great many times of the 
fact that our losses in the World War were very small. While this 
is true, they were at least large enough to make many of us 
remember and to cause at least some of us to resolve never to 
forget. This resolution has taken on many forms, but the one 
that is perhaps most marked is the desire to understand the inter- 
national problems of our time in more than a superficial sense. If 
their effects are as far-reaching and fateful as those that are 
associated with the World War, then the problems themselves 
should be scientifically studied by every means at our command. 
A second reason for the increased interest in international 
affairs in the United States grows out of a situation fundamentally 
different from that existing in European countries. Most 
Americans, reflecting upon European problems before 1914 (if 
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they thought of them at all), regarded them as of limited import. 
Compared with our own domain the territorial units were of 
much smaller size and the bearing of the European rivalries 
seemed altogether remote. But the War taught us that most 
international affairs in the world impinge upon our interests and 
that we know all too little about them. While you long knew 
the wide range and the terrible possibilities of bad solutions, in 
our case we did not even know the problems in any thorough sense. 
Our present attitude is that of the student. We seek information 
first, and we shall try to arrive at solutions if we can. As in so 
many other instances, the forms of study vary widely from region 
to region within the United States. This diversity of attitude 
matches the diversity of our institutions, our diverse objectives in 
education, our varied relation to international questions from 
region to region. The West is intensely interested in the problems 
of the Pacific, the East in European relationships and the con- 
ditions of maritime trade, the South in Latin-American develop- 
ment and industrial conditions affecting the cotton business— 
and in each of these sections are commercial and private organ- 
izations for the study of these special interests. 

Perhaps the greatest single change of attitude toward inter- 
national questions has taken place in the universities, where the 
departments of international law, history, economics, and 
geography have undertaken in many instances to add courses of 
study and research in political and especially in international 
fields. From the standpoint of future policy this is a matter of 
congratulation, because such forces have a direct influence upon 
the present generation, which in the course of time will exercise 
power in and furnish leadership to the State. Such men, trained 
in the great political questions of the time and given a liberal 
outlook, will undoubtedly change the course of so-called practical 
politics. Everyone must wish that this development might be 
greatly extended, for its vitalising effect upon university depart- 
ments is incalculable. History especially has benefited by this 
attention to the history-making forces of the present and by the 
vital relation of that present to the immediate and tragic past. 

In addition to that, of course, there is what we may call the 
field of adult education, which is covered by special institutions 
created at special centres. For instance, in some of the uni- 
versities not merely has there been the expansion of departments 
in the direction of the addition of courses in international politics, 
but there has been the organisation of institutes within the 
universities, which correlate the work in the departments of 
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economics, international law, history, and the like, and thus 
focus a variety of courses much more closely upon international 
questions. In addition, certain national institutions have been 
formed. The one I have the honour to represent at this con- 
ference, the Council on Foreign Relations, has as its primary 
purpose research in the field of international affairs. It is alto- 
gether non-political in character and attempts no propaganda of 
any kind. In effect its membership is limited to about four 
hundred, and it is sought to draw that membership from the 
principal interests in our community. Occasional meetings are 
held to which are invited foreign scholars and statesmen travelling 
in the United States, and for the last four administrations each 
successive Secretary of State has been kind enough to accord us 
“recognition ”’ by appearing before the Council to outline the 
policies of his administration. An important feature of the work 
of the organisation consists of group studies on special topics, 
which attract the comments of experts within the Council and to 
which are invited officials of government and representatives of 
business as well as experts from abroad. We have sought to keep 
to the spirit of research by representing impartially in our quarterly 
journal, Foreign Affairs, both sides of the principal international 
questions that engage our attention to-day. While Foreign 
Affairs enjoys a wide distribution throughout the world, its 
objects are in the first instance serious and not popular. Its 
appeal is to the mature student, the government official, the 
administrator; and its influence among officials of our own 
government, and upon university research and instruction has 
been most gratifying. As a result of the group studies of the 
Council there has been published a volume entitled The Mineral 
Resources of the Far East, and in addition we have an annual issue 
of a Political Handbook of the World, now enjoying a wide cir- 
culation. A new study on Mexican problems has been begun, 
and other volumes are in prospect. The most important single 
item in our research programme has been the first volume of the 
annual Survey of American Foreign Relations under the editorship 
of Charles P. Howland. For the first time in the history of the 
United States there has been assembled an orderly statement of 
some of the principal problems in which the United States is 
interested and the outlines have been sketched of what may be 
called an American policy. On account of the structure of our 
government it is difficult not only for the foreigner, but also for 
the citizen of the United States to discover in many instances 
whether our government has a policy, and how that policy has 
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been expressed, or may be identified, down the years. Succes- 
sive volumes of the annual Survey will have a varying emphasis in 
accordance with political events and with the ability of the staff 
to round out studies in this or that field. 

I wish also to mention our very successful neighbour, the 
Foreign Policy Association, which has a large membership that is 
frequently informed through lectures, debates, and public dis- 
cussions of the course of current politics. This association is 
doing a conspicuous work of great value through the periodical 
publication of a so-called Information Service, which consists of a 
series of pamphlets issued frequently and dealing with inter- 
national questions in a scholarly manner. In addition, it is 
publishing an occasional volume of more extended studies, and 
altogether fills a wide field of usefulness in the community and 

- the nation. » 

The Institute of Economics at Washington, one of the associ- 
ated institutes that together form the Brookings Institution, 
should be mentioned in this connection. The work of the 
Institute has taken on an international character by the publica- 
tion of a number of volumes devoted to European conditions, of 
which I may mention only a few illustrations, such as Italy’s 
International Economic Position and The French Debt Problem. 
These excellent volumes are known to scholars everywhere. 
They represent not only a high level of scholarship, but they also 
reflect a responsibility of the Institute towards the economic 
problems of the time that we may consider as a promise of excel- 
lent publications yet to come. 

A fourth institution has been developed by Williams College, 
whose Institute of Politics provides a summer course in inter- 
national relations that is altogether unique. It offers instruction, 
if we may use the term in its broad sense, for adults drawn from 
all parts of the United States—mature people of serious purpose 
who gather not only to listen to American experts on broad 
questions of foreign policy and interest, but also to hear distin- 
guished speakers from abroad, who are carefully selected and 
who guarantee a high level of excellence to the programme. 
Lectures and round-table discussions bring lecturer and students 
into close acquaintance, and provide the opportunity for that 
direct questioning that always leads closer to the heart of the 
problem than a set address. 

Time does not permit me to describe in detail, as I should wish 
to do, the other organisations and university departments that 
have participated in the work of informing the public on inter- 
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national questions. It will suffice to say that every university 
of importance has given at least some attention to the subject, 
and that each, within the limits of its resources of faculty and 
funds, has sought to strengthen those courses that impinge on 
international questions. The University of California has 
extended its studies in international relations. Johns Hopkins 
intends to organise the Walter Page School of International 
Studies. Yale University will give attention to the subject 
through its Institute of Human Relations. Chicago University 
has occasional conferences dealing with international questions. 
I mention only a few of the examples that occur to me at the 
moment. 

’ Of course the object of all these activities is to reach govern- 
ment in the end, that is to say, produce printed matter that in 
one way or another and ultimately will bring essential facts or 
conclusions or statements of policy to the attention of those that 


have an active part in the making of the policies of the govern- - 


ment of the day. Work of this sort must be done by faith in 
the agencies that they employ; for there is no direct way of 
feeding precious information into the heads of the busy people 
that form the government. This is not a work for those who are 
afflicted with pessimism, the pessimism shared, for example, by 
the fish, that is constrained to lay a million eggs in order that one 
should hatch—an appalling thought to every thoughtful fish ! 

The first official act of this conference was the passing of a 
resolution on the death of Allyn Young, the American economist 
who was associated for a time with the London School of Econ- 
omics. In the printed service of the funeral there was a quotation 
that serves to point the moral of the work of institutions that are 
guided by faith. It has such direct application here that I will 
quote it as a statement of policy upon which one could scarcely 
improve to-day: “In the morning sow thy seed and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good,” Eccles. xi. 6. Every person who is engaged in intel- 
lectual work of any sort must work in some such spirit as that 
when he sees many of the excellent results of research fail or have 
very weak application. And that brings us to a principle of action 
which is the heart of the quotation, a principle that we need, not 
merely in international affairs, speaking of them in a broad sense, 
but also in a Conference of this sort. It is that one shall put 
beside every case of alleged failure of any constructive agency of 
civilisation one more positive act of faith. 
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PROFESSOR Dr. ERNsT JAcKH (President of the Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin): My Lord Chairman, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you see that I need a paper, because I am 
a little baby in your English or American language. To give in 
seven minutes a report about what Germany has been doing in 
the course of ten years is a sheer impossibility. Nevertheless I 
will try to give you just a bird’s-eye view, a few facts and figures. 
The suggestion has been made that our activity since the War 
should be emphasised. It is quite right to presume that it was 
the Great War which became the great educator of a new Ger- 
many. Education to what? To a universal need to understand 
political problems, national as well as international ones, an 
urgent need to study arguments and motives, causes and cures, 
tendencies and relations, and so on. 

Before the War, Ladies and Gentlemen, only the two Parties 
standing in opposition to the Bismarckian State cultivated the 
teaching of politics, the Social Democrats and the Catholic 
Centre. Both are, as you know, Parties whose conception of 
politics is based, let me briefly say, on religious principles, on 
Marxism and on Catholicism, and consequently without any 
scientific ambitions. And yet the fact that these Parties in the 
old State attached value to political training is one of the reasons 
why they were able to place more statesmen and collaborators at 
the disposal of the new State than other Parties. Names like 
Ebert, the first President, or Braun, who has been Minister 
President of Prussia for ten years, or Severing, the strong Minister 
of the Interior, at first of Prussia and now of Germany, are just 
as well known to you as those of Erzberger or Wirth or Brauns. 

Finally, some Liberals undertook a similar attempt—a man 
whom you also know, Frederick Naumann, author of Democracy 
and Kaiserdom, in the last year of the War. 

Another impulse was given—do not be surprised—by the 
British experience of two Germans—the Secretary of State, Von 
Kuhlmann, whom you know owing to his activity in London, and 
especially his collaborator, Dr. Plehn, the former representative 
of Wolff’s Agency here in London. 

On the basis of this preparatory work we founded the School 
of Politics in 1920. I told you yesterday about the constructive 
research work we were able to do by preparing the first draft of a 
Security Treaty two years before the Locarno Treaty, so that our 
Government was ready when the British Ambassador, Lord 
d’Abernon, suggested a similar line in Berlin; and secondly by 
giving the opportunity of our Carnegie Chair to the American 
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Professor J. T. Shotwell to outline, one and a half years before the 
Kellogg Pact, the first suggestion of the Kellogg Pact, so that 
Shotwell could go from Berlin to Paris and get M. Briand’s decisive 
interview. Such a readiness of a Government for co-operation 
with a scientific political institution never happened before in 
Germany. Why it happened you will understand if you know that 
from the first day we tried, and succeeded in bringing together 
both politics and sciences. Politics: that means all parties at 
first from Ebert to Stresemann, and then further to Hoetzsch. 
Sciences: that means men like Delbriick, Meinecke, Troeltsch, 
Bonn, Schulze-Gaevernitz, and so on. This collaboration of 
statesmen and scholars is still characteristic of our Institute—a 
collaboration of them for our research work as well as for our 
teaching staff. Such a co-operation is one of the reasons why we 
reach all parties and classes. 

The variety of the professions and aims of our students was 
once expressed by Professor Hoetzsch, who said that our students’ 
body embraces all classes ‘‘ from the Acting General to the school 
teacher.” It, however, demonstrates at the same time the 
pedagogic difficulties arising from such variety, and which we 
meet by the division into three sections, an academic one, a 
seminary one, and a junior seminary. The academic section is 
now divided into two groups, one group for the admission of the 
students of our seminary and for the post-graduates of. univer- 
sities, and the higher group combining Ministers, statesmen, 
ambassadors, officials and workers, labour unionists, etc. 

Permit me to stress just two details which are interesting and 
important, I think. The first is the fact that for the young 
diplomats our courses are compulsory, so that at the end of a year 
they are obliged to pass our examination before beginning the 
career of the Foreign Service. The second fact is that we have 
a dormitory in an ancient palace which centuries ago belonged to 
one of the generals of the Great Elector. Now what a change ! 
This dormitory contains accommodation for thirty-five young 
people, members of different Parties, mostly coming from the 
Youth Movement, among whom are Secretaries of different 

Parties, mostly labour unionists. They all devote themselves to 
the common study of political and international problems. We 
hope that this unique and, as far as Germany is concerned, first 
experiment in the living together of representatives and, partly, 
of future leaders of different Parties will promote the spirit of 
political fairness. 

By the way, the number of our regular students is more than 
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a thousand in one term, and includes ten per cent. of foreigners 
from all countries, some of them from Great Britain. This figure 
does not include the several thousand casual students who 
attend our public lectures, above all those of our Carnegie 
Chair. 

A last word about the Carnegie Chair. Mr. Gooch is witness 
of the wide interest that is bestowed upon these lectures about 
international affairs by all sorts and conditions of men. Mr. 
Gooch had an audience of about eight hundred when he gave us a 
survey of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy. In the course of the 
last two years we have invited representatives from the United 
States, France, Switzerland, Poland, Italy, Germany and Eng- 
land. I mention England last, as we have only now at last 
succeeded in securing an English guest, Professor Gooch. We also 
invited Viscount Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray and Sir Frederick 
Whyte, who has just been appointed as an adviser of the Chinese 
Government at Nanking. 

You see our task in Germany is based on experience and needs 
different from those of other nations. Our scientific task was born 
of political need and necessity. I take “ policy” in the widest 
and profoundest sense, in the original sense of the ancient 
politeia. Such a policy means the synthesis of all relations 
between man and man, between individuals and groups, between 
the group and the Commonwealth, between States and other 
States, between nations and nations, and so on. In this way 
politics mean a real universitas. Such a policy has the primacy 
over purely economic calculating and over merely military 
reasoning. Every scientific study will lead to the result that 
political reasoning is essentially different from economic or military 
reasoning. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, permit me to conclude with a 
reminiscence from the United States, where two years ago I found 
an article in Harper’s Magazine by Will Durant, the author of 
The Story of Philosophy. The article was entitled, “Is Demo- 
cracy a Failure?” “ Yes,” replies Will Durant, “if we do not 
succeed in founding schools of politics and institutions for political 
administration and for international relations, schools that will 
look upon national and international problems as a scientist 
would, or an executive whose training and ability have made 
him see administration as an art. Such schools would grow as 
medical schools once grew.” In my little booklet, The New 
Democracy, I ventured to say that it is our task to educate a kind 
of ‘“aristocracies of democracies’’; that means leadership in 
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democracy. For us democracy means not only a system, but a 
mentality, a system giving the people the privilege of selecting 
the fittest leader to serve the community, a mentality taking this 
privilege as an obligation towards the community. Consequently 
democracy implies responsibility of the people towards the com- 
munity, not towards any class or caste, and responsibility of the 
leaders not towards any Party, but towards the community; in 
other words, not to put an ear to the ground, not to follow public 
opinion, but to lead the nation, to have a vision of the future and 
to have courage for the present time. Such constructive states- 
manship, such intellectual construction, let us undertake together 
here and there and everywhere. 


PROFESSOR ALFRED ZIMMERN (Director, Geneva School of 
International Studies) : My Lord Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I am here in a double capacity, both to represent the League 
of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, which has 
organised this Conference, and to represent the international 
institutions engaged in the teaching and discussions of inter- 
national affairs. In that second capacity I feel like Puck, because 
I am asked to girdle the earth in sixty seconds. 

Those institutions are five in number: the Academy of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague; the Carnegie Endowment of Inter- 
national Peace, which is partly in Paris and partly in New York; 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, a long way from 
here; the University Institute of Higher International Studies 
conducted by my friend Professor Mantoux at Geneva; and my 
own Geneva School of International Studies. 

It would be very interesting to describe each of those insti- 
tutions, but one thing'can be said about theminasentence. They 
are all very different, and they are none of them University insti- 
tutions of an ordinary type. 

That leads me to the one thing that I want to say, namely, 
that this whole movement is bringing to light entirely new edu- 
cational processes. Just as the ten years since the Armistice 
have produced in the League of Nations new experiments in 
government, so the attempt to understand and follow inter- 
national affairs has led to what I believe will be found to be a 
revolution in education. 

It is a revolution in two respects. First, we are working 
against specialisation. We are bringing together studies that 
have too long been separated. We are associating various studies 
bearing on public affairs which never exercised their rightful 
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influence because they were not associated together, because they 
were not properly harmonised. Political science, international 
law, economics, history, sociology, and, last but not least, 
geography, so ably represented by Dr. Bowman here this evening, 
—this synthesis of the various political studies is not only going 
to exert a great deal of influence on University education and 
perhaps even on secondary education in the various countries, 
but it is going to have a second effect. It is going to facilitate a 
real understanding, and a real interchange of fruitful thought 
between those who do, the statesmen, and those who think, the 
scholars and the professors. That is illustrated in the work 
which Professor Mantoux and I are doing respectively in our 
institutions at Geneva, by the way in which those who are engaged 
in practical work in Geneva, members of League Committees, 
even members and delegations, such as the Supervisory Committee 
represented here this evening, take part in educational work and 
make their practical experience available for the enrichment of 
students and scholars. 

I would only say in conclusion that those of us who are in 
this work realise that the study of international affairs is the 
crown, the summit, of a general education. You cannot study 
international relations to good purpose without having a good 
intellectual foundation. There can be no real study of inter- 
national relations unless it is built up on a foundation of the 
various studies I have mentioned, and therefore the students in 
our various institutions are, on the whole, of an older type, 
either undergraduates in the last years of their course or young 
graduates. We are making the same discovery that the Rhodes 
Trustees and other authorities concerned with scholarship systems 
have made in their own field. We are realising that the task of 
introducing students to international problems is a very difficult 
one, needing a special training, and that if you begin it too young, 
if you do not take care to pick your students, you may easily do 
more harm than good. But when you have the right student you 
can give him something that I think can rightly be called a 
technique. You can help him or her to understand problems, to 
understand people—more difficult than problems—to understand 
nations, national attributes, national traditions and national 
methods and habits of reasoning. When you have reached that 
point, when you have a generation of statesmen, diplomats, 
deputies, Members of Parliament, editors and others who in their 
younger years have learned to measure their wits, let us say, 


against French logic and German metaphysics, then you will have 
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a much greater chance that your international discussions will 
lead to fruitful results. 

I hope that I have left with you the sense that the work on 
which we are engaged is practical work of prime importance, and 
that perhaps in seeking peace—which, after all, was the thought 
in the minds of the founders of this Institute, and, I think, in the 
minds of the founders of most of the other institutions represented 
at our Conference—we have found something even more valuable ; 
we have found something in the intellectual and even in the 
spiritual realm. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure 
that before we break up you would like to give some formal expres- 
sion of our corporate gratitude for what at the beginning I jestingly 
called the orations. They have shaped themselves into state- 
ments succinct, suggestive and impressive of the aims and objects 
of those various bodies scattered over the whole face of the globe, 
from The Hague to Honolulu, who are on the same lines as our- 
selves. We would like to express our obligations to the four 
speakers. We are deeply grateful to them for having instructed 
us as they have done in the very brief time at their disposal out 
of their encyclopedic knowledge, and for having incidentally 
encouraged us in our work in this institution. 
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THE REPARATION PROBLEM 


Address delivered on February 26th, 1929, by THE Hon. 
R. H. BRAND. 


LrEuT.-CoLOoNEL THE Hon. S1ipNEy PEE in the Chair. 


Lt.-CoL. THE Hon. SipNEY PEEL (the Chairman): Twelve years 
ago the reparation question was just beginning to be discussed by 
international conferences. Since then we have had a number of 
conferences, and now the financial experts are gathering once more 
in Paris to throw new light on the question. I hope that they may 
succeed in arriving at some further solution of this question. I do 
not believe that they will be able to shed much light on the difficult 
question of transferring large values from one country to another. 
That, I think, is just as impossible as it was ten years ago. But 
certainly they have the advantage of conducting their discussions in 
a different atmosphere from that which prevailed immediately after 
the War. I remember, for instance, at the opening of the Committee 
of the Peace Conference that dealt with the subject of reparation 
that when any economic or financial argument was brought forward 
one of the French delegates, who was a most amiable and enthusiastic 
man, the Minister for the Devastated Areas, always at once raised 
his voice in protest with the words, “ Ah, si vous aviez vu ma pauvre 
France,” etc. (‘‘ You would not say that Germany could not pay so 
many millions.) We who had seen his devastated France thought 
that it was a very good argument. At that time it was a very power- 
ful argument. Now, when France is prosperous, and has to import 
a million workmen to aid her in her export trade, one hopes that the 
feeling may be different. 

Then, too, I think we have advanced in our financial knowledge 
since that time. There is more chance of the question being properly 
considered ten years after than there was at the time. In fact, one 
may hope that the question has passed from being a political question 
into being a financial or commercial question. 

It is, therefore, particularly opportune, when the official experts, 
or some of them, considering our company here to-night, are meeting 
in Paris, that we should have here Mr. Brand, who has kindly consented 
to address us on the subject. 


THE Hon. R. H. Branp: The difficulty about the Repara- 
tion problem is certainly not the difficulty of finding enough 
to say about it. The difficulty is rather to find anything really 
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interesting to say, because, as Colonel Peel has just told you, 
it is a problem now ten years old which you all, no doubt, 
have read about during that time. I do not, however, intend to 
deal with it from the point of view adopted in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s articles recently in The Times. When his book comes 
out you will be able to read a poetical and dramatic and, perhaps, 
rhetorical account of the Reparation problem which should be 
extraordinarily interesting. I propose, on the other hand, to deal 
with the subject purely from the financial and economic point of 
view, and to try to give you a general synopsis of the problem, as it 
appears to me at this moment. It will have to include a certain 
number of figures, and it will have to include a very slight amount 
of history. Figures you cannot avoid in a problem of this kind, 
but I shall make them as few asI can. My intention is to try to 
give you a synopsis which, perhaps, will enable you to read, not 
with more intelligence but with more interest, the accounts in the 
papers, which daily come from Paris, as to what the experts are 
doing. I shall also look at it from the point of view of this 
country, as an Englishman. One of the difficulties about this 
problem is that you can look at it from the angle of every different 
country, and, from whatever angle you look at it, it appears quite 
different. Our view of it is quite different from the French view, 
and the American, again, is quite different from ours. 

Mr. Keynes, whom I see here, will agree with me, I believe, 
that the history of the Reparation problem is absolutely fantastic, 
at any rate during all its first period. It proves that though, as 
we always hear, the heart of democracy is sound, the intelligence 
of democracy on economic subjects is not quite so sound, and, as 
our leaders generally follow what the public thinks, they have on 
this occasion gone extraordinarily astray. 

There are, it seems to me, four main periods in the history 
of the Reparation problem. The first is the period of extreme 
demands, the period ushered in, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, by the first General Election after the war. It is best 
typified by the elegant phrase used, as you may remember, by 
Sir Eric Geddes, who was then head of the Admiralty, that we 
were going to ‘‘ squeeze Germany until the pips squeaked.” That 
described, I suppose, the attitude of the British Government at 
that moment. 

Take again as an illustration of that particular period a 
statement I have just come across in Colonel House’s last 
volume of Memoirs. It is from his Diary in February 19109, 
and it records a conversation he had with the American 
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experts, who were reporting what was happening. It is as 
follows :—‘‘ Thomas Lamont and Vance McCormick came to 
report on the progress of the Committee on Reparations. They 
are getting on better, and there is some reason to hope that they 
can bring in a report before a great while. The British now put 
in a tentative total demand on Germany of 120 billion dollars ”’ 
(that is, 24,000 millions sterling), ‘‘ and the French think Germany 
could pay a total of 200 billion dollars” (that is, 40,000 millions 
sterling). ‘‘ They wish the payments to run for fifty-five years. 
Our people think the maximum cannot be over 22 billions” (that 
is, something over 4000 million pounds), ‘‘ and are inclined to 
believe it should be under that amount.” 

That was the atmosphere, Mr. Keynes will remember, in Paris 
at that moment. I do not think that my views, so far as they 
were worth anything, ever changed a great deal from what 
they are now. I remember being asked to dine with Mr. Lloyd 
George once in Paris and to indicate to him what I considered—I 
think that he was getting opinions all round—that Germany could 
pay, and I remember that before I went into dinner a friend of 
mine said, ‘‘ Cock it as high as you can, because Mr. Lloyd George 
is in great difficulties with the French.” I said that I could not 
cock it higher than I thought it ought to be, and I put it at 
between {2000 and £3000 millions sterling as a total, which 
while very moderate then was much higher than I should put 
it now. I remember also reporting to Lord Robert Cecil. I was 
acting as his financial adviser. When a draft of the Report of 
the Commission on Reparations came before him he asked me 
what I thought about it. I reported very shortly that I had not 
studied it very thoroughly, but that I gathered roughly that 
when I was eighty years old Germany would be paying about 
400 million pounds a year, and that if he thought that financially 
and politically possible, then it was a good scheme; otherwise it 
was not. In the end, of course, the result was that they could 
not agree on a figure at allin Paris. They did not fix a figure, but 
they fixed categories of damage, including pensions, which were 
put in in order to enable us to get a bigger share, an action which 
I think has no real moral justification according to the Armistice 
terms by which we were bound. It was justified then on the 
ground that damage to a soldier was really damage to a civilian, 
because the soldier became a civilian after the end of the war. 
But I hardly suppose anyone here would argue that that 
argument holds water. 

The second period was from the date of the Treaty to a date 
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in April 1921, about two years later, when the Reparations Com- 
mission fixed the total damages under the categories laid down in 
the Treaty at 132,000 million marks ; or, say, 6600 million pounds. 
That figure, in theory, still stands. That is the figure which, 
under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany is now supposed to pay. 
During those two years there were endless Conferences in which 
the Governments tried to fix upon a figure which Germany would 
agree to and which could be paid; but the settlements came to 
nothing, because the demands made were quite impracticably high. 

Then there was a third period from April 1921, for about another 
two years to January 1923, when the Ruhr was occupied: At the 
beginning of that period Germany did accept an ultimatum from 
the Allies, and undertook to pay roughly about 100 million pounds 
a year plus 26 per cent. of her Customs duties. In addition she was 
to make a cash payment of 50 million pounds in a month or two 
after the settlement. I remember that cash payment well, because 
Germany found great difficulty in paying it, and sent emissaries 
to London to borrow a considerable amount of it temporarily in 
London in order to pay. They came also to my firm, and we lent 
them, with other houses in London, a considerable amount. 
They had to pay that amount back to us in two or three months. 
It was the effort to repay that loan which first sent the mark 
tumbling down. When we made the loan it was, if I remember, 
about 200 marks to the £. Two or three months later, by the 
effort to repay, they sent it down to about 1000. That was the 
moment, I think, when the mark really started in earnest on its 
downward course. 

Then there was a further period, from the Ruhr to the date of 
the Dawes Committee. That was only about nine months. 
During that period the mark finally collapsed, and it became 
apparent that M. Poincaré’s methods of securing Reparations were 
not going to work. The Dawes Committee was appointed, and a 
few months later reported. 

I will give you in very short outline the Dawes Plan. It 
provided that Germany should pay amounts beginning with 50 
million pounds a year up to 125 million pounds. She has just 
started paying 125 million pounds a year. That sum has to be 
paid as to one-half, 62,500,000 pounds, from the German Budget 
itself, and the balance is paid in the form of interest on debentures 
placed on the German railways and on German industry, or from 
a transportation tax. There is an arrangement, too, that if 
Germany becomes more prosperous she has to pay a higher 
amount, and there is a further arrangement that the payments 
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vary according to changes in the value of gold. Then there is a 
whole elaborate organisation, including an Agent-General and a 
Transfer Committee, and so forth, for seeing that Germany carries 
out the plan and pays as far as she can. But a vital point is that 
Germany does not have to pay to us pounds sterling, and to 
France francs, and to Italy lire; she has to pay us all in marks, 
and it is our business to see that those marks are changed into 
pounds sterling and francs and lire. That is a great protection 
for Germany. Her exchange cannot collapse, because her part 
of the business ends with handing us over marks in Germany. 

This plan has been quite successful hitherto. Germany has 
paid all that she has been asked to pay and undertook to pay, and 
the ordinary man may wonder why the plan was not allowed to 
continue and why the experts are now meeting to see what 
further should be done. 

I think that there are various reasons why the plan was not 
allowed to goon. The first was that Germany was very anxious 
to get the Allies out of the Rhineland, and knew that it was 
necessary to settle the Reparation problem before she could secure 
that. The second reason was that France was very anxious to get 
the German settlement finally fixed in order to enable her to fix her 
arrangements with the United States. France, I think, feels at last 
that she must settle with the U.S. and with England, and she 
wishes to get her debt from Germany settled before she does so. 
The other reasons are those which you will find in Mr. Parker 
Gilbert’s Reports, admirable documents, which I dare say you have 
read. He has always taken the view, and I think rightly, that this 
whole paraphernalia of financial control in Germany ought to be 
brought to an end as soon as possible and the responsibility placed 
squarely on the German people themselves, and also that it is fair 
and due to Germany to fix once for all what she has to pay. The 
Dawes Plan merely fixed what Germany should pay every year; 
it did not fix the total debt, or for how many years she had to go 
on paying, or what amount represented interest and what amount 
represented repayment of capital. The British Government, I 
believe, took the view that the Dawes Plan should be allowed to 
continue and to work itself out for a bit; but these other reasons 
carried the day. 

One would suppose that now the fundamental question would 
be, What is Germany’s capacity to pay? and indeed that is the 
fundamental question ; but another question, almost as important 
from the practical point of view, is, what the Allies want, and I 
shall take that first. 
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So far as Great Britain is concerned, what we want is fixed by 
the Balfour Note. The Balfour Note, as you may remember, 
said in so many words that we were only going to ask our Allied 
debtors plus Germany to pay us what we had to pay the United 
States. As we have fixed with our Allies what they are to pay us 
and as we have fixed with the United States what we are to pay 
them, you merely have to make a simple calculation to see what we 
want to get from Germany. Roughly, we pay the United States 36 
million pounds a year; we get from France and Italy 17 million 
pounds a year, and we therefore require from Germany 19 million 
pounds. Our share of the German Reparations is 22 per cent. 
Nineteen million pounds is roughly 22 per cent. of 86 million 
pounds, and therefore we require that Germany’s annual payments 
shall be about 86 million pounds if we are to meet the requirements 
of the Balfour Note. Supposing that we fixed Germany’s debt at 
86 million pounds a year, then France, which gets 52 per cent. of 
the Reparations, would receive 45 million pounds a year. France 
will, when her payments rise to their normal level, owe us and the 
United States 35 million pounds a year. Therefore her surplus 
from Germany will be 10 million pounds per annum. The French, 
who think that under the Armistice terms nearly all Reparations 
from Germany were due to restore the devastated areas, do not 
think that 10 million pounds for devastation is very much, and 
they certainly would not wish to see that figure reduced. Italy 
pays, or will pay, Great Britain and the United States 12} million 
pounds per annum, and she gets 10 per cent. of the German 
Reparations. If the igure were fixed at 86 million pounds she 
would get {8,600,000 from Germany, and so she would be short 
every year of nearly 4 million pounds. Belgium certainly does 
not want to reduce any claims. Therefore you get all the Allies 
starting with the claim that none of them can reduce their de- 
mands. In those circumstances it is very difficult to reduce the 
total figure also due from Germany. This calculation shows, to 
my mind, that, in fact, the two problems of the Inter-Allied debts 
and Reparations are inextricably mixed, although the American 
attitude is that they have nothing to do with one another. With- 
out the payments of the Allies to the United States the Reparation 
problem would be perfectly simple. It would be quite easy to fix 
a figure which Germany could pay, and which the Ailies would 
accept; but once Europe has to pay these huge sums to the 
United States it becomes very difficult not to put the German debt 
too high. 

I have here a little statement of what Europe is actually going 
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to pay the United States. In 1930 she will pay about 43 million 
pounds; in 1935, 59 million pounds; in 1940, 68 million pounds; 
in 1945, 71 million pounds; in 1950, 72 million pounds; in 1955, 
73 million pounds, and so on until in 1975 she will be paying 80 
million pounds a year to America. I think that anybody who 
looks at that statement knows that in 1975 or 1980 Europe will 
not be paying the United States 80 million pounds a year. I do 
not know how the change will come about, but I am perfectly 
convinced that there will be a change some day. 

Then we come to what is really the vital question, What can 
Germany pay? What is her capacity to pay? Ientirely agree 
with Colonel Peel that no scientific answer to that is possible at all. 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister the other day quoted some figures as to 
our own balance of payments. In two years—I think this is 
right—the figure has altered from a surplus of 7 millions toa 
surplus of 150 millions. That only shows what enormous fluctua- 
tions you can get in a country’s balance of payments—-payments 
due to other countries compared with the payments due to her 
from other countries. 

It is very important, if the experts make a shot—and they 
have to make a shot—as to what Germany could pay, that they 
should make a shot within reason. We certainly do not want to 
see the German exchange collapse again, with all its attendant 
evils for Europe and the world. That is particularly important, 
I think, from the point of view of this country, which is more 
concerned with international stability than any other. 

What are the guiding lights for the experts in making their 
shot? There are two main conditions that Germany has to meet. 
She has to raise this sum, whatever it is—let us say, 100 million 
pounds—by taxation. If you will read Mr. Parker Gilbert’s 
Reports, you will see that in his opinion (and he is the most 
experienced observer of German conditions) Germany need find 
no difficulty in doing that. The Federal Government’s revenue 
has grown from 380 millions in 1924-25 to 475 millions in 1928-29. 
On the other hand, for the two years from 1926 to 1928 there was a 
deficit of 38 millions on her Budget, and in the Extraordinary 
Budget of 65 millions, and in 1929-30 there is an estimated deficit 
of 30 millions. But Mr. Parker Gilbert thinks that those deficits 
are due to unduly extravagant expenditure by Germany, and in 
his last Report he says : “‘ There is nothing in the Budget situation 
which will not yield to the application of sound principles of 
Budget-making. The great productivity of the revenue, even 
after far-reaching tax reductions, has established beyond doubt 
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the essential basis for the sound development of the Budget of the 
Reich, and it remains clear, as stated in the previous Report, that 
no question can fairly arise in the light of the practical experience 
thus far as to the ability of the Budget to provide the full amount 
of its standard contribution under the Plan.” He uses the same 
remarks about the other taxes that are required. I assume that 
he is absolutely right. I would only say that I am not quite sure 
that he has made sufficient allowance for the results of the enorm- 
ous foreign borrowings of Germany in the last few years. Those 
borrowings have undoubtedly fertilised the whole of the German 
economic field, and made revenues, perhaps, larger than they 
would be found to be in future if the power of borrowing were cut 
off, as for the moment it is more or less cut off. 

The second great problem is what is known as the transfer 
problem—how the 100 million pounds, if we put it at that figure, 
is to be transferred either in cash—that is, in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, and so forth—to the other countries, or in deliveries in 
kind. Deliveries in kind now amount to a figure which certainly 
astonishes me. I never thought that they would get to anything 
like that amount. They amount to about 40 million pounds a 
year in coal, electrical machinery and chemicals and so forth, and 
the Germans now even help to build French harbours and electrify 
the railway lines, all under the Reparations Plan. The way one 
nation really pays another is in the end always by the exporting 
of goods, and services. Deliveries in kind represent direct pay- 
ment by export, and, as I say, amount now to 40 million pounds 
a year. 

The other method, paying in cash, comes in fact to the same 
thing in the long run. If I have {100 here and want to pay an 
American 500 dollars, I have to find somebody, either an English- 
man, who has exported goods to the United States and has 500 
dollars there, and wants to change them into pounds, or an 
American who has imported goods and has to pay £100 over here. 
There are a thousand and one ways in which one nation can owe 
or pay another, either by exporting or by buying or selling its 
securities, or by making or taking loans to or from other nations, 
and so forth. In the end, what matters is what a nation owes 
other nations compared to what they owe it. If this country owes 
other nations more than they owe it, then there will be a greater 
demand for their currency than for the pound sterling in order that 
we may pay our debts, and the pound will depreciate in value and 
the other currency appreciate. Ifa nation is over-spending or if 
its financial position is weaker than that of another, like ours at 
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the moment, perhaps, in relation to the United States, then certain 
measures have to be taken to counteract the weakening influences. 
The bank rate, as you have seen recently, has to be put up; there 
has to be a restriction of credit, and conditions have to be made 
favourable for the country that is spending too much, not to 
import so much and to export more. 

Turn to Germany’s position as regards her balance of trade. 
Take 1928 as an indication. Germany, according to Dr. Schacht, 
has borrowed in the last few years about 350 million pounds from 
the world in long-term loans and about 300 million pounds in short- 
term loans. On those loans she has to pay the rest of the world 
about 50 million pounds a year in interest. Germany in 1928 prob- 
ably had a shortage of exports over imports of something like 100 
million pounds. In the last month or two I think her exports and 
imports have balanced; but my own opinion is that for an 
industrial country like Germany a surplus of imports over exports 
is natural (ours is much larger, something like 300 or 400 millions, 
I think), and I do not think that it is unreasonable to suppose that 
Germany will have a balance of imports greater than her exports 
by anything from 50 to 100 million pounds at least. If you add 
100 million pounds for Reparations you get to a figure of well over 
200 million pounds of an adverse balance of trade against Germany, 
apart from what her invisible exports are, her shipping freights, 
banking and insurance commissions and so forth. What they 
are I do not know. She has very few assets abroad. While we 
receive, on our investments abroad, in interest and redemption, 
something like 285 million pounds a year, according to the Board 
of Trade, Germany has at the present moment very little. There- 
fore, if the Reparations payments are put at about 100 million 
pounds, Germany starts with something like 150 to 200 million 
pounds short, which she has to make up at present by borrowing. 
Our problem of transferring 35 million pounds to the United States 
is much easier, because we have such enormous assets abroad from 
which we draw interest every year, which makes it, while un- 
pleasant to pay the United States, in my opinion not difficult. 
Germany’s problem is totally different. 

There is a school of economists now who argue that there is, in 
fact, no transfer problem, that if the Budget of a country is 
balanced, then some means of transferring the money that is raised 
by taxation will be found perfectly easy. I do not agree with the 
argument, and I do not think that it is of great value as a contri- 
bution to the practical problem. I think that it might be almost 

as true to say that if the money can be transferred the Budget can 
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be balanced, as it is to say that if the Budget can be balanced the 
money can be transferred. The national and economic problem 
of any nation is one problem, and you cannot, over a period of 
time, differentiate between its aspects. I am quite certain, for 
instance, that at this moment, unless the rest of the world went 
on lending Germany large sums of money, the payment of the 
125 million pounds a year, while it might be raised by the Budget, 
would, in fact, be too great a burden on her exchange. The 
argument of this school of economists is that the conditions would 
then arise which would attract money to Germany, that if 
she finds difficulty in making her transfer, interest rates will rise, 
and the bankers in the world and the investors will lend their 
money to Germany to enable her to pay. But bankers are not 
always attracted by high rates. At this moment there is a large 
part of the world’s floating supply of capital in Germany, but if the 
bankers came to the conclusion that the German debt was fixed 
at too high a figure, then the increase of interest rates would not 
attract more money, but would be a danger signal which would, 
in my opinion, lead them to withdraw money. At this moment 
avery large number of bankers are looking at the amount of 
money that they have in Germany and wondering whether they 
have too much and what is going to happen about the Reparations 
settlement. I should say that no more money at present is going 
to Germany, and that if the development of these negotiations was 
not satisfactory, money would be withdrawn. 

This school also argues that Germany has a certain capacity 
of production and that if by taxation internal consumption is 
reduced, the production capacity thus let free will automatically 
be turned over to making exports. But this will not be so 
unless there is a sufficient reduction in wages and other costs to 
enable German exports to undercut all others in the international 
market. 

The figures that I have given you prove that Germany must 
go on borrowing for the time being if she is to pay large Reparations 
sums, and the crisis would come if Germany had to go on borrow- 
ing and yet for some reason or other confidence in the German 
credit situation were destroyed and she could not borrow. At this 
moment she is finding it almost impossible to raise what you call 
long loans either in New York or in London, and while that 
condition of affairs may change it is hardly likely, in my opinion, 
to return to the conditions of a year or two ago. The question, 
therefore, is, Can Germany go on borrowing enough and yet 
gradually turn round, as the United States did in the nineteenth 
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century, from being a debtor nation to being a creditor nation? 
Will these loans that she is taking from other countries so fertilise 
the German economic system that her capital growth will be so 
great and her exports so large that she can pay interest and 
redemption on these loans, and at the same time pay a large 
amount in Reparations? That is a question which, as Colonel 
Peel said, nobody can answer. Therefore the task before the 
experts is really like tossing a coin to decide on some figureanywhere 
between, say, 50 and 100 millions. The ultimate question is what 
annual increase of capital wealth Germany can create and to what 
extent she can export a part of it. Mr. Parker Gilbert estimates 
in his last Report that Germany’s increase of capital wealth is 
quite considerable. If you deduct from the total what she borrows, 
he puts the net amount last year at about 380 million pounds. 
But while that is quite large, it is still uncertain how much of 
it can be exported to other countries. 

When the experts have fixed the annual amount they have 
also to fix for how long the payments shall last; in other words, 
supposing that they fix the figure at 100 million pounds, how much 
will be interest and how much will be capital. My own opinion is 
that the total number of years over which payments should be 
made should certainly not be more than, say, the life of one 
generation, thirty years. I think that these payments of sixty 
years and so on that have been arranged in the American settle- 
ments cannot endure, and that it is quite wrong to make these 
war debt payments last beyond, say, the next generation. 

Then I must say something about a question about which 
you see a great deal in the papers, what is called the commercialisa- 
tion of the Reparations payments. By that is meant, whether the 
creditor Governments can cash in their payments, whether the 
debt can be put in the form of bonds or debentures, that can be 
sold to the public. With the cashso received, the Allied Govern- 
ments would repay, to a certain extent anyhow, the debts that 
they owe to the United States or the debts that they owe one 
another, and possibly would use the balance to redeem a certain 
amount of their own National Debt. There are, to my mind, 
great difficulties about commercialisation on a very large scale, 
or to an extent which would make a great deal of difference, in 
our case at any rate, in reducing the sums we owe the United 
States. Let me give you some figures in illustration of what 
commercialisation might mean; for instance, if it were fixed that 
Germany had to pay 100 million pounds a year and that bonds 
were created to represent the capitalised amount of that annual 
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payment. If the rate of interest was fixed at 6} per cent. and the 
sinking fund at 1 per cent., then the present value of that capital 
sum would be something like 1300 million pounds. France would 
get of that sum about 700 millions, and if the United States 
discounted:the French debt to them on a 5 per cent. basis, then 
France could pay the whole of her debt off by selling about 300 
million pounds of those bonds in the United States. But I think 
that there would be great difficulty in selling hundreds of millions 
of pounds of these bonds in the United States. The American 
and British investors are not taking German bonds freely now. 
My experience is that the British investor is practically not taking 
them at all. If the investor knew that there were a thousand 
million pounds of these bonds to be sold over a series of a few 
years, he would, if he were a wise man, wait until the last lot 
were sold, as he would probably get them at a cheaper price 
than he would the first lot. Anybody interested in the issuing 
business knows the difficulty of selling bonds if it is known that . 
it is only the first series you are selling, and that there are lots 
more to come afterwards. If the investors of the world know 
that there is an enormous amount of these bonds hanging over 
the market, they will be chary, in my opinion, about buying 
them. Therefore, even if you had an international syndicate 
and the most careful arrangements made for commercialising 
these bonds and for selling them gradually and in amounts which 
the markets of the world could absorb, it would only be over a 
period of time, and with great difficulty, that you could sell 
sufficient to make any very great difference to the problem. 

It is at this point that we touch the problem of the Inter-Allied 
debts. I think that if you are going to affect the American debt 
settlements you have to find some quite new way of putting the 
matter to the American public. At present the American public 
have no intention whatever of altering the debt settlements. The 
one chance seems to me that as a part of a general world settle- 
ment the American public will agree to discount the future pay- 
ments from the Allies at a favourable rate. If that could be done 
you might be able largely to reduce the total capital sums to be 
paid by the Allies, and you might bring the solution of the problem 
into a much easier compass than it is in now. At the present 
moment, however, there is no indication that Mr. Hoover has any 
intention whatever of doing anything but demand every penny 
that the Allies have agreed to pay. 

My general conclusion is that the interests of this country are 
very much in favour of a moderate settlement with Germany. 
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I personally have always been against extreme Reparations pay- 
ments and in favour of a much more generous settlement of the 
Inter-Allied debts. The difficulty was that we had to ask the 
United States to be even more generous than we were prepared to 
be. These enormous payments from one Government to another 
have done immense harm in the world in the last ten years and a 
great deal of harm to this country. This country requires, above 
all, stability in international prices, international exchanges and 
international industrial relations. On the contrary, we have had, 
largely owing to these huge debts, prolonged currency crises in 
Europe which have done us a great deal of harm. It is certainly 
entirely against our interests to see a further breakdown in the 
German currency and exchange system. 

I think that it is also very greatly to our disadvantage to let 
the Reparations settlement act as a sort of forcing house for 
German exports. Our exports compete very particularly with 
German exports, and a very large sum can only be paid by Germany 
if economic conditions are brought about which act as a sort of 
artificial stimulus to German exports, force down the German 
standard of living, and turn an undue amount of her national 
energies into export business rather than into the business of 
providing goods for home consumption. Hitherto deliveries in 
kind, particularly in coal, have been a serious damage to our 
country, and, in my opinion, to give up a few million pounds a year 
in cash payments would be well worth while for this country if 
thereby we introduced a stable condition of affairs instead of 
artificially stimulating German exports as against ours. Person- 
ally, therefore, I would be prepared, if it were necessary, and if 
equivalent sacrifices were made by the others, to see the policy of - 
the Balfour Note modified to an extent necessary to arrive at 
a reasonable settlement all round. It is more than doubtful, 
however, if a permanent settlement is possible, so long as the 
United States is unwilling to consider any amendment of its 


Allied Debt claims. 


Record of discussion following the above address. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes: I am afraid that I am not the best person 
to follow Mr. Brand, because I agree with him a great deal too much. 
He brought out clearly what a difficult task the Conference in Paris 
have before them. For as a result of the Loans which Germany has 
raised, we really have no more evidence as to what she can pay than 
we had five years ago, when the Dawes Committee met first. During 
the whole of those five years Germany has borrowed more than she 
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has paid in Reparations, so that she has paid nothing by means of 
an export surplus. It is evident that the borrowing cannot continue 
for ever, if only that the money due accumulates at compound interest. 
As Mr. Brand pointed out, the borrowing already has amounted to 
such a figure that it requires an annual service of £50 million. It is 
only when this process of borrowing comes to an end that we shall 
begin to gather experience of what figure Germany can safely be 
asked to pay. That experience we now totally lack. Therefore I 
think it is very hard to see what improvement it is at all probable that 
the Committee now meeting in Paris can make on the Dawes Scheme. 
There seems to me to be no basis, so to speak, for a deal. It would 
be practicable for the Allies to make various concessions. They 
could evacuate the Rhineland, they could remove the system of 
control of German taxation, and so on. They could reduce the 
annuities below their present figure. But what is there that Germany 
can be asked to concede on the other side? There is nothing she can 
be asked to concede except to give up the transfer protection of the 
Dawes Scheme, that is to say, the arrangement by which the pay- 
ments are made in marks, and the responsibility for changing those 
marks into foreign currency lies with the Allies, and not with Germany. 
But I can hardly believe that she would accept that responsibility, 
unless the sum were reduced to a figure much lower than anyone 
would be willing to accept in the light of existing experience. It 
seems to me that Germany could scarcely forego her transfer pro- 
tection unless the annuities were written down to a figure so small 
that everybody would believe for certain that she could pay it (which 
would undoubtedly be a figure smaller than the Allies could be expected 
to accept)—until there is more evidence as to what she can pay. 
That seems to me to present a complete 4mpasse. It may be that it 
will simply end in certain concessions being made to Germany, possibly 
not very big ones; but you will not really get a settlement until we 
have experience as to the sums which Germany can safely remit. 

For these reasons I think that it is rather a pity, perhaps, that 
this Conference is taking place, because it is awakening hopes and 
expectations which may not be fulfilled. Mr. Brand, I think, rather 
hinted at that. Already Germany’s ability to borrow is weaker 
than it was, and if the Conference ends without anything substantial, 
it may be that the period of free borrowing will be brought to an end 
sooner than it otherwise would. 

I come now to a topic about which, perhaps, it is worth saying a 
little, namely, the question of the distinction between the budgetary 
problem and the transfer problem. As Mr. Brand said, a school has 
grown up which argues that if you can collect the money by sound 
methods of taxation it will not be very difficult to remit it over the 
Exchange. This school argues in this way: “‘ The German people 
receive their incomes against the goods and services which they pro- 
duce. If, by taxation, you sequestrate some part of those incomes, 
that releases a certain quantity of goods and services which is a surplus. 
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It is quite true that those goods and services will not be the identical 
goods and services that foreigners will want, but it is not a very serious 
economic change-over to transform them into goods and services 
which foreigners will want.” That is the argument. Therefore, if 
you once sequestrate the proper amount of income, the other problem 
isentirely secondary. That, I am thinking, overlooks the real difficulty 
of the case. The fact that there is wealth available in Germany does 
not mean that it is a simple thing to transfer it by the mechanism of 
private enterprise and international trade which actually exists. At 
the present moment, as Mr. Brand told us, the deficiency is being 
covered by borrowing to anything from 150 to 200 million pounds a year. 
Germany’s total exports are of the order of £600 millions. Some part 
of those are raw materials of which it would not be feasible for her 
to export more except at such a reduction of price that she would 
be worse off by exporting more than by exporting her present amount. 
She can only have the exports by increasing her exports of finished 
goods. Her exports of finished goods are something over £400 millions. 
Therefore, in order to cover the above deficit, she would have to 
increase her exports of manufactured goods by about 40 per cent. 
You do not automatically increase a country’s exports by 40 per cent. 
merely by there being a surplus inside the country. Why is it that 
Germany’s exports are no larger than they are at the moment? It is 
not that her export industries cannot get labour. There is a surplus 
of labour in nearly all the leading German exporting industries. 
Unemployment in Germany is high, and the difficulty is certainly 
not shortage of labour. The reason why she has no more exports 
than she has is that her costs of production do not enable her manu- 
facturers to compete in international markets on a larger scale. She 
can only have more exports if she cuts down her costs of production, 
and it is roughly true to say that she can only cut down her costs of 
production materially if her wages are reduced. How much would 
she have to reduce her wages in order to increase her exports of finished 
goods by 40 per cent.? I do not know. I will call that figure X, 
and I will say that X is the amount by which she would have to reduce 
her wages in order that her exports should be 40 per cent. more. X is 
then the measure of the difficulty of the transfer problem. If a very 
small reduction of wages would do it, then the transfer problem is 
not serious. If it would require a large reduction, then the transfer 
problem is very serious. 

If you consider her exports in detail, some of them are goods for 
which there is not a very keen international demand. If she were 
to reduce the price, while she might sell more, the total proceeds might 
not be increased. For example, if by dropping prices Io per cent. 
she sold 10 per cent. more, she would be no further forward than she 
was before, because 10 per cent. larger exports at a price reduction of 
Io per cent. would only bring in the same amount of money as the 
previous exports. Suppose that by dropping the price 10 per cent. 
she can sell 20 per cent. more goods; even then she is only 8 per 
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cent. up. There are some goods, probably, as to which by no price 
reduction could she obtain a larger sum than she obtains now. There 
are other classes of goods where the countries which now supply the 
market would not let her competition beat them. They would reduce 
their costs in competition with Germany in order to keep their markets. 
Then there are further classes of goods in which other countries would 
meet the intensive German competition by raising their tariffs. 

In face of all this, I should say that in order to increase German 
exports by 40 per cent. the forcing down of wages would have to be 
substantial. In fact during the breathing space that Germany has 
had, owing to the borrowing policy, wages have been going up very 
fast. Of course, they were abnormally depressed in 1924. Since 
1924 gold wages in Germany have risen 40 per cent. and real wages 
23- per cent., with the result that real wages in Germany are now 
said to be about 8 per cent. higher than they were in pre-war days, 
so that Germany’s competitive power has been very much weakened 
by the breathing space that she has had. Her budgetary position 
has been strengthened because the budgetary problem depends on 


the wealth and prosperity of the country, but the transfer problem — 


is rendered more acute, because it depends on the country’s com- 
petitive position in international markets. The higher you raise 
their standard of life the worse becomes the position. Therefore it 


is a question of how far we want to force down German wages in — 


order that she may steal our export industries from us, and how much 
pressure we are prepared to put upon her in order to achieve that result. 

The great wisdom of the Dawes Plan was this. The Dawes Scheme 
provided that any surplus that accrued to Germany through what 
you might call the natural situation should be remitted over the 
Exchange; but when as much has been remitted in that way as is 
feasible the Dawes Scheme provides that the Allies must stop remitting. 
Not only so. The Dawes Scheme provides in effect that no pressure 
be put upon the Germans to force down their standard of life. The 
easiest way of reducing the German standard of life would be to let 
the mark exchange drop and then to resist any increase of mark 
wages. The Dawes Scheme expressly prohibits that. That is what 
transfer protection means. Nor does the Dawes Scheme insist on 
deflation. If the Agent-General is unable to remit money he is to 
lend it out on the short-loan market in Germany. So there is no 
deflationary pressure on Germany to reduce her standard of life. 
The Dawes Scheme says that such surplus as naturally accrues shall 
be remitted. When you get to the end of that you have to stop. 
That is a position of considerable comfort to Germany, and one which 
I should think she would be very reluctant to forego. It is also a 
position which in many ways suits us very well. So far, therefore, 
from wanting to press Germany to forego transfer protection, I think 
that the British delegation in Paris would be quite well advised to 
stick up for the maintenance of transfer protection, at any rate until 
we have a clearer view of the situation than we have at present. 

It is a very grave fallacy to think that the budgetary problem and 
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the transfer problem are the same thing. One depends on the pros- 
perity of Germany and the other depends on her competitive inter- 
national position. We can only make the transfer problem easy by 
improving the German competitive international position, which is not 
a thing which necessarily suits the policy of this country. 

The essence of the situation is, either we do or we do not wish to 
stimulate German exports and German international competition. The 
extent to which it is policy for this country to press Germany to make 
larger transfers is dependent upon what view we take on that point. 


Mr. H. WICKHAM STEED: I speak from the standpoint of political 
economy, for it seems to me that it is almost impossible, even to-day, 
to separate the political situation from the reparation problem, or to 
forget that the experts in Paris are themselves conscious of the pressure 
of the political situation upon them. 

For instance, one point on which neither Mr. Brand nor Mr. Keynes 
has touched is the question of priority, which may bring up a political 
issue at almost any moment. Germany has borrowed these large 
sums, and there is reason to believe that most of those sums, or the 
greater part of those sums, have served for the transfer of the repara- 
tion payments. But are the American investors or bankers who 
have provided these sums quite in agreement with us as to the priority 
of reparation payments over the payment of interest upon these private 
loans in case Germany should default or in case Germany should find 
difficulty in making foreign payments, and therefore had to choose 
between paying reparation or defaulting on her private debts? That 
seems to me to be a question that might very easily raise a political 
issue as well as a purely financial issue. 

Mr. Brand referred at the end to something that warmed the 
cockles of my heart. He said: “ For my part, I should not be at 
all sorry to see the policy of the Balfour Note modified if necessary.” 
I have always been thoroughly sorry that the policy of the Balfour 
Note was ever adopted. Mr. Brand doubtless knows some eminent 
persons in the City who thought that the Balfour Note, even before 
it was sent, ought to be described as tersely saying to America, “‘ We 
will pay you if we must, but you will be cads if you ask us to do so.” 
That was the short sentiment of it, and the Americans felt that to be 
the sentiment. I think that it might have been possible in 1922, 
before we funded the Debt, to take an initiative which would have 
put the Americans in a very difficult position and would have appealed 
to their idealism and to their national pride. We have no interest 
in extracting as much as possible out of Germany, and we have never 
had an interest in making “‘ the pips squeak.” We cannot make the 
pips squeak without sending down the German standard of life and 
putting Germany in a position in which she will damage us more 
economically in the international sphere than her payments will 
help us. 

Suppose that we had taken up the standpoint that Lord Grey 
took up in 1922. Suppose we had said: “ As far as our debt to 
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America is concerned we are bound to pay. We borrowed it on call. 
We-can be bankrupted in a week if we are called upon to pay a thousand 
millions. Besides, we do not wish to be beholden to America. We 
are not candidates for American charity, and therefore we will fund.” 
If we had funded rapidly in the summer of 1922 and had then turned 
round to the European creditors and said, ‘‘ Your debts to us are 
cancelled provided that you agree with us in reducing the German 
reparation debt to reasonable proportions,’ we should have been in 
a strong position, and we should have obtained better conditions 
from America than we did obtain in 1923, and we should have so 
stimulated feeling in America that they would not have wished to 
be behind us in a generous handling of the European debt owing to 
them. That policy was not followed, and we are saddled with the 
American payments without any compensating moral advantage. 

But I do not think that the fact that we have to pay this money 
to America ought to influence wholly, however it may influence partly, 
our view of reparation. What Germany can pay no one knows. 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles says that the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers affirm, and that Germany recognises, that Germany and 
her Allies are responsible for all the loss and damage done in the 
course of the War imposed upon the Allies by the aggression of Germany 
and her Allies; and the next Article goes on to say that inasmuch as 
Germany is totally incapable of paying the damage therefore it is a 
matter of assessment. We are still assessing it. 

I believe it is a fact that before the Paris Conference was called 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, who is a very prudent and a very level-headed 
man, did his best to ascertain from the Gezmans themselves what 
they thought they could pay. I imagine that the impression he 
received from the German authorities was that they could pay with- 
out very much difficulty an annuity of {100 millions sterling. On 
that basis, I believe, the Paris Conference was called. Whether that 
is an optimistic figure or not I cannot say, but it was called on that 
basis, and also on the supposition that it might be possible to com- 
mercialise or fund or mobilise the debt up to a figure between 1,800 
and 2,000 million pounds sterling. That seems to me optimistic in view 
of the state of the American market and the international market 
generally. In any case, if the German annuity were fixed at {100 
millions, Germany would save £25 millions a year in comparison with 
the standard annuity under the Dawes Plan. If there is to be the 
operation of the index of prosperity, which would certainly add 2, 
perhaps 3, per cent. to the German payments, then Germany would 
stand to save a much larger amount than {25 millions a year. If it 
were brought down to £75 millions the German saving would be still 
more considerable. I personally have no strong views about what 
the size of the annuity ought to be. The only thing I am really 
interested in is to see the occupation of the Rhineland ended as soon 
as possible, in order that a political irritant may disappear, and then 
to see this country and the Allies and the United States getting together 
on the basis, or in the light of, the Kellogg Pact, which has been 
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designed to sweep away every vestige of the War, economical, financial 
and otherwise. If the Allied Governments could approach the subject 
in that spirit we could get forward very much more rapidly than 
considerations of pure economy and pure finance would justify us in 
supposing to-day. 


PROFESSOR P. NoEL BAKER: I rise merely to speak on political 
points allied to those about which Mr. Wickham Steed has spoken. 
I have a feeling that these negotiations which Mr. Brand: and Mr. 
Keynes tell us are exceedingly unlikely to lead to any result, are 
nevertheless heavy with fate for Europe. Germany is a very power- 
ful factor in the world situation. So far Germany has played a notable 
part in the last few years ‘in helping to construct and develop the 
mechanism of international co-operation. But can we be perfectly 
certain that Germany will go on co-operating, helping and pursuing 
a policy of peace and reconciliation, and turning her back on the 
policy of militarism and reaction? The answer to that question 
depends on the success of the various groups or parties in Germany. 
We have to ask the same question about other countries. In Germany 
the position is different in two respects. In the first place, it is harder 
because of the lines of Party political division, the parties to the 
Right being steadily and always reactionary, and the parties to the 
Left being always for reconciliation. In the second place, in Germany 
the parties to the Left have to bear the burden of responsibility which 
the parties of reconciliation in other countries do not have to bear, 
because the policy of reconciliation and reconstruction has always 
meant accepting the responsibility for the Treaty of Versailles. Those 
who remember the quivering figure of Herr Ebert when he signed 
the Treaty of Versailles will know what that burden meant. That 
burden involves the acceptance of the policy of fulfilment of a Treaty 
which every German regarded as a Carthaginian Peace, which involves 
unilateral disarmament, total responsibility for the guilt of the War, 
an immense burden of reparation, the cession of Germany’s richest 
territories, Alsace Lorraine, the Polish Corridor, the Saar Valley, 
and a number of other provisions. From the beginning the parties 
to the Left managed to carry that burden and still to succeed, 
sometimes with great difficulty. When in May 1924 there was an 
election it was virtually a plebiscite on the Dawes Report in its first 
form. The parties of the Left succeeded in winning, but by a remark- 
ably narrow margin—if I remember rightly by 268 seats to about 
203. They actually carried through the Reichstag some parts of the 
Dawes Settlement later in the year by a majority of four. If Herr 
Ebert had not disappeared from the scene who knows if Germany 
would have carried out the policy? Since then there have been 
two elections, both of which have gone well for the parties of the 
Left because of Locarno, and because of Germany’s entry into the 
League; but now there has come a point where Germany has expected 
a great many more results from the policy of reconciliation and has 
not received them. When the Treaty of Locarno was accepted the 
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pill was gilded in various ways. Disarmament was not only unilateral ; 
it was to be followed by general disarmament. As to reparation, 
there was to be a decision at an early date of how much Germany 
really could pay, and everybody assumed that it would be a reason- 
able amount. The Saar was to be handed over to an International 
Commission and then to be given back to Germany within a reasonable 
period of time. 

In the last few years a new thing has begun to happen in politics 
which the Germans think extremely important. The moral basis 
of the whole Treaty of Versailles is being undermined. Article 231 
justifies the burden of reparation which is laid upon Germany by the 
fact that Germany was wholly responsible for the War. Nobody now 
thinks that. Historians everywhere have proved the opposite. 
Historians agree that it is not true. Lord Grey himself said that 
the Article is useless. When Lord Grey says this, and that we have 
to moderate the consequences, the Germans pluck up some courage 
and expect them to be moderated. But are the consequences being 
moderated in fact? Nota bit of it. The more we discuss disarma- 
ment the more the armaments of the Allies increase, and there is no 
prospect at present that the increase is going to be stopped, still less 
that substantial reductions will take place. The French have just 
revived proposals for a continuation for ever of the régime in the 
Saar; the situation in Upper Silesia, which the Germans hoped under 
the Treaty might be modified, becomes continually embittered, and 
the relations between Germany and Poland in consequence are becom- 
ing worse. In every respect German hopes are not being fulfilled. 
Worst of all, the Rhineland occupation goes on. I think that this 
situation is doing immense harm to the parties of the Left in Germany, 
and if they are to have no results on disarmament, on reparation, on 
the evacuation of the Rhineland, or on anything else, the time may 
come, and come perhaps soon, when the authority and power of the 
parties of the Left will be destroyed. Then we shall have a victory 
of the Right. It will not mean a return to immediate armament by 
Germany, it will not mean an immediate outbreak of war; but it 
will mean the reversal of the present German policy of constructive 
co-operation in the building up of world peace. That in the long 
run would mean the end of all Franco-German understanding and it 
would mean the possibility of a Franco-German conflict. Let us 
remember that we could not escape from that conflagration, because 
we are bound to the victims who would first be destroyed by it both 
by geography and by the chains forged at Locarno. 


Mr. E. F. WisE : I would like to deal with another political aspect 
of the problem. It seems to me that there are really two important 
questions besides the question of, “Can Germany pay?” The first 
is “ Will Germany pay?” and the second is, ‘‘ Can we continue to 
afford to let her pay?” On the first point Professor Baker has 
talked about the difficulties of the German parties of the Left in 
resisting the belligerent intentions of the parties of the Right; but, 
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as Mr. Keynes has pointed out quite convincingly, the only way in 
which Germany can pay any substantial sum herself, apart from 
loans, is by a definite degradation of her workers’ standard of life, 
by the deliberate forcing down of wages and living conditions. And 
this is to happen after a period in which, slowly but quite definitely, 
wages and living conditions have been going up. To those who 
shiver at the spectacle of one Communist member in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Saklatvala, it is well to recall that there are already 
about fifty Communist members of the German Reichstag, who are 
not at all in favour of a perpetual tribute to the Allies based on forcing 
down the standard of life of the German working man. If Germany 
really set out to increase her exports to the extent Mr. Brand mentioned, 
it might even be more than {150 millions, because of the need to 
import additional raw material to increase the production of her 
manufactured exports. I think that very quickly the party which 
would dominate German politics on the Left would not be the Socialist 
party as at this moment, but a Communist party immensely increased 
in numbers. It is just as well to remember that of the two parties 
which most increased in numbers after the last Elections, one was the 
Communist party. 

Mr. Brand says that he does not think that Europe would be 
content to pay £80 millions to America in 1975 or thereabouts. I 
would suggest that there is also the danger that the Germans will 
refuse to pay £80 millions or even £70 millions to the rest of Europe 
or America in 1935. There is, of course, another method of payment, 
but I am not sure that it is really any more hopeful. America might 
continue to buy Germany up and by that’ means provide the means 
for Reparations payments to France and the others. I am not sure, 
however, that this would not be a greater stimulus to the develop- 
ment of an aggressive Left Communist opinion even than an attempt 
to force payments by exports based on lower living standards. I can 
conceive no greater danger to the stability of the existing régime in 
Germany than the selling or pledging of German factories and other 
assets to the Americans in order to pay Reparations to France, to this 
country and to others. 

As to whether we can afford to let Germany pay, at present we 
have only felt the effect of Reparations payments arising from the 
actual deliveries in kind. The remainder has, in fact, been paid by 
loans from the Americans. Those deliveries in kind have, as every- 
body knows, already affected in a very acute form two British industries, 
coal and ships. And these are the two of our industries which are 
in the very worst position. If Germany is going to increase her 
actual exports of manufactured goods by £100 or {200 millions she 
can only do it at the expense of her greatest competitor in the world 
export markets, i.e. ourselves. I think that that is a situation which 
would be fraught with immense danger to the trade of this country. 
There is already a very strong body of opinion which connects up the 
unemployment difficulties in this country very definitely with Repara- 
tion payments, having had these two very clear object lessons. That 
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body of opinion would feel great sympathy with the German working 
classes in their opposition to Reparation payments. 

At the end of his address Mr. Brand referred to the modification 
of the terms of the Balfour Note, and Mr. Wickham Steed welcomed 
that reference. I welcome it also, but I would like to make a more 
definite proposal. What modification can be proposed? Is there 
any advantage to this country at all in insisting any longer on the 
payment of Reparations to us or on the payment by France and Italy 
of their inter-Allied debt to us? I agree with Mr. Steed that if the 
British Government had had the courage in 1922 to say definitely to 
the Allies ‘‘ We do not propose to force you to pay these debts,” the 
whole course of international relations would have been made much 
easier. But we have waited ten years for America to take the lead. 
We have said all the time, “ If only America will make a big sacrifice, 
we will make a smaller sacrifice,” but surely the time is about ripe 
when we should take the initiative ourselves in regard to the payment 
of these debts. The total liability is about £35 millions a year. I 
admit that the acceptance of that liability was a very valuable factor 
in restoring the credit of London as a money market. It has been 
no advantage to anybody else in this country, and it seems to me 
that whether we get £10 millions, or {19 millions, or £35 millions from 
the Allies or from Germany does not matter nearly so much as getting 
the whole discussion of this question on such a basis that we cannot be 
accused of asking other people to make the main sacrifice. £35 
millions represents a shilling on the Super Tax. It represents less 
than 5 per cent. of our whole Budget. If we have to bear the full 
burden of it it will not break us. It will give us hope that out of the 
inevitable impasse that will come from Paris the whole Reparations 
problem and discussion may be put again upon a hopeful basis. It 
seems to me that otherwise we shall just drift along, not till America 
changes her mind, but till Germany takes the law into her own hands 
on lines which will be disastrous to the peace of Europe, to all that 
gradual building up of better international relations to which Professor 
Baker referred, and to all of us, but which will undoubtedly settle this 
problem for ever. 


Mr. F. DEVERELL pointed out that the high tariff wall of the 
United States, preventing as it did the payment of debts in the form 
of goods, resulted in the investment in Europe by the United States 
of vast sums of money. 

In the course of time the problem of transferring the ever-increasing 
indebtedness of Europe to the United States would become so acute 
that nothing less than the removal of the tariff wall would enable such 
transfers to take place. 

Mr. Deverell considered that, as England had expended on unem- 
ployed relief during the last ten years approximately {600 millions, we 
had in effect in no small degree been paying Reparations ourselves, 
owing to the fact that by our action in supporting the French and our 
other Allies in extracting from Germany “ payments in kind” we 
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had thrown out of work hundreds of thousands of our own people 
who would normally have been engaged in producing the goods so 
extracted from Germany. 

We should face facts, and realise that every time we assist France 
and our other Allies to drag something more out of Germany we are 
hurting ourselves. 

We should also remember that at the commencement of the War 
it was generally accepted that the German people had been led into 
the War by a small War party headed by the Kaiser. If we still 
believe what we believed then, we should not aitempt further to 
punish the German people who had effectually rid themselves of the 
Kaiser and his War party. 


THE Hon. R. H. Branp: As to what Mr. Keynes said I have 
nothing to criticise at all. He said all the things that I wished to 
say myself, and I agree with everything he said. He put very clearly, 
I thought, the difficulties of the transfer problem. Personally if I 
were a German I would not think of giving up the transfer protection 
unless the total sum were fixed at a very moderate amount. 

Mr. Steed raised one question about priority, namely, that American 
private lenders to Germany might find, as a matter of fact, that 
the Reparations payments, as I understood, were a prior charge 
on the German exchange to the service of their loans. I think that 
that is a bugbear, and that, in fact, private individuals will always 
get paid, certainly as long as the transfer protection exists. For 
instance, suppose that the A.E.G., the German General Electric 
Company, has to pay money to its bond-holders in America; it will 
go into the Exchange, buy the dollars and pay them, and it certainly 
will not be stopped by the German Government or the Transfer Com- 
mittee from doing so. The Transfer Committee would have to stop 
transferring before the moment arrives at which the A.E.G. cannot 
go into the market and buy dollars. Therefore, in fact, private 
debtors in Germany would have priority. 


PROFESSOR KEYNES: Only as long as there is transfer protection. 


THE Hon. R. H. BRAND: Yes. If transfer protection ceases the 
position becomes quite different. 

As to the Balfour Note, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Steed. 
I think that it is a source of great irritation in the United States. 
It is, of course, a very good scoring position for us, but that is not 
much use in the relationships of two great Powers. An American 
banker was saying to me to-day that he objected strongly to it because 
it forced the American people to appear always in the character of 
Shylock. Whatever be the truth, it certainly is irritating always to 
feel that you have been made to appear before the world as a Shylock. 
Turning to the next point, I can believe that a German Minister told 
Mr. Parker Gilbert that he would sign for {100 millions a year without 
any transfer protection; but I cannot believe that Dr. Schacht did. 
I understand that Dr. Schacht takes the attitude that the Govern- 
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ment may be prepared to agree to sums that he is certainly not going 
to agree to. The difference in the way in which this problem appears 
to one according to the country one represents always strikes me as 
extraordinary. You may remember that Mr. Bonar Law nearly 
resigned rather than agree to our American debt settlement. He 
said that it was impossible for this country to pay £35 million a year, 
that it would be too great a burden and that he would rather resign 
than agree to it. Within a few weeks he was, with M. Poincaré, 
insisting on Germany paying {125 million a year. If, with something 
like 200 or 300 million pounds of interest per annum coming in from 
abroad, we could not pay £35 million, how he expected Germany, 
without any interest from abroad, to pay £125 million I do not know. 

I should say that for any amount like {1,500 million or £2,000 
million of German bonds to be placed on the London and New York 
markets within any reasonable period was out of the question unless 
the bonds were guaranteed by the respective Allied Governments. 
For instance, if the British Government liked to make a really big 
issue in this country on favourable terms of German bonds guaranteed 


by the British Government, I suppose that they could do it; but - 


otherwise, if it were German bonds themselves without any guarantee 
I think the amount which had to be issued would be limited. 

Professor Baker and Mr. Wise spoke on the political aspect of the 
problem, into which I will not enter. I am inclined to sympathise 
with a great deal that they said. 

Mr. Deverell asked about the American situation. I confess that 
I think that ultimately Europe will get into rather a peculiar situation 
if she turns over to the United States every year £80 million which 
they lend back to us at 7 or 8 per cent. interest. If that goes on for 
a large number of years, with compound interest amounting up, 
Europe will ultimately be in a state of extreme indebtedness to the 
United States. What the end of a situation like that would be I 
do not know. An American banker whom I saw to-day held the 
extreme view that ultimately Europe would declare war on the United 
States in order to repudiate her debts. 

Mr. Deverell asked whether we are not really the country which is 
paying Reparations. If we take our unemployment burden into 
account as being a result of the War, we perhaps have suffered most, 
but I do not think that we can treat our unemployment burden as 
equivalent to the payment of Reparations to other people. If we 
told the United States that we were not going to pay them because 
we thought it fair to ask them to take the amount paid our unemployed 
in settlement they would hardly accept it. 


Mr. DEVERELL: I mean the loss of markets. 


THE Hon. R. H. Brann: I agree. I think that we may have 
suffered more than any other country from the War. Our sufferings 
have been partly due to the unfortunate economic effects of Reparations 
and Inter-allied Debts. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE CLOSER 
UNION OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICAN 
DEPENDENCIES 


Paper read on March oth, 1929 
By Mr. J. H. OLDHAM 


Tue Lorp Mesron, K.C.S.I., in the Chair. 


I po not need to take up time by reminding you that the 
problems of East Africa do not concern East Africa alone, but 
that large and varied imperial interests are also involved. That 
fact was sufficiently emphasised in a recent letter to The Times 
signed by Lord Lugard and other Peers, and that the public 
mind is alive to its significance was shown by the debate last 
week in the House of Lords. 

The Commission on Closer Union was appointed, as its name 
indicates, to consider the closer union of the Eastern and Central 
territories, but before you decide to unite a territory like Kenya, 
in which the elective principle has been introduced and the 
claim is made for advance in the direction of self-government, 
with a native state like Uganda and a mandated area such as 
Tanganyika, you have to make up your mind under what form 
of government you propose to unite these territories. 

It would seem that in this matter the Report has given rise 
to a division of opinion in Kenya. Opinion in the Highlands 
demands that the Government should repudiate the fundamental 
conceptions of the Report in regard to self-government, before 
any step is taken towards closer union, while opinion on the 
coast holds that the necessity for closer union is apparent in 
every phase of business life in East Africa, and that the advan- 
tages from closer economic union are immediate, indisputable 
and vital to the future prosperity of East Africa. I think that 
there is no question but that economic facts will sooner or later 
compel closer union between the three northern territories 
Kenya and Uganda already have a common railway. Compe- 
tition is bound to develop between the Kenya—Uganda and the 
Tanganyika railway systems for the traffic from the hinterland. 
The advantages to commerce generally of a customs union and 
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the absence of trade barriers are obvious. But you cannot 
settle any of these economic questions without dealing with the 
political question. The suggestion has been put forward in 
some quarters in this country that, since the constitutional 
question is difficult, it should be left on one side, while attempts 
are made to bring about greater co-ordination in the administra- 
tive and economic spheres. Progress in that direction is, of 
course, possible up to a point—so long, that is to say, as the 
interests are sufficiently similar for the separate governments to 
reach agreement, just as the governments of three autonomous 
States might reach an agreement. The problems only begin 
when interests are divergent and the parties are unable to agree, 
and such divergent interests exist in East Africa. When there 
is disagreement you must either have some authority with power 
to settle the differences, or your economic union breaks down. 
There is thus no escape from the political question as to what. 
authority is going to settle differences when they arise. More- 
over, economic questions in East Africa are bound up inextricably 
with the native question, which in the view of the Commission 
is the fundamental question in East Africa. Tariffs and railway 
development and railway rates cut deep into native policy. 
You cannot, therefore, go very far in promoting closer union in 
economic matters without coming up against the question as to 
what authority is going to settle differences when these arise. 
It is not, as has been suggested in some quarters, that the 
Commission has drawn a red herring across the path of orderly 
economic advance by raising awkward political questions. It is 
rather that these questions are forced on us by the hard facts of 
economic conditions in East Africa, and, difficult as they are, 
they must be settled in order that sound economic development 
may become possible. To settle them rightly will tax the best 
statesmanship of the Empire. 

The first question which the Report raises is whether, in 
attempting to deal with problems of such complexity and import- 
ance as those which meet us in East Africa, we must remain 
bound by traditional ideas and systems. The course which has 
been followed in the past in the government of overseas depen- 
dencies has been that we have set up a system of Crown Colony 
government, which was evolved to deal with very different con- 
ditions from those which meet us in East Africa in the twentieth 
century, that we have maintained this control by a distant 
authority as long as possible, that the control has become steadily 
laxer with the growth of political consciousness in the overseas 
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community, and that, finally, when control became too exhaust- 
ing in the teeth of increasing local resistance, authority has been 
transferred to the local community. Within the successive 
stages of this familiar process it seems to the Commission vain 
to hope for any satisfactory solution of the political problem of 
East Africa. In the discussions which have taken place in 
recent years regarding the political future of Kenya, the pro- 
tagonists on both sides, notwithstanding the acuteness of their 
differences, have at bottom been in agreement. Both parties 
have assumed that the choice lay between responsible govern- 
ment and the maintenance of the existing system of Crown 
Colony government. It is that assumption, common to both 
sides, that the Commission wish to challenge. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of this ques- 
tion, however, it is well to remind ourselves that there can be 
no solution of the problems of East Africa which is not based 
on a true estimate of the realities of nature and life in that area. 
The Commission devote a chapter to an examination of these 
fundamental factors in the problem. Part of the difficulty of 
planning for the future is that in regard to some of the things 
we most want to know, exact information is lacking. 

We are ignorant, for example, of the degree of progress of 
which the native peoples in East Africa are capable. It is 
possible that they may never be able, within any period of time 
that need be considered, to maintain unaided the complex organ- 
isation of a modern State. On the other hand, it is possible to 
assert with some confidence that there appear to be no limits 
to the degree of manual skill to which natives of the Bantu 
races are capable of attaining ; that under the educational policies 
which are being pressed forward by all the East African govern- 
ments, the intellectual progress of the natives up to a certain 
point is likely to be rapid; that in Uganda, Makerere College 
will soon be undertaking work of university standard; that 
H.M. Government have declared themselves to be the trustees 
of native welfare, and have accepted the obligation of promoting 
to the utmost extent of their power the advancement of the 
native population; that with the diffusion of education, and 
under the stimulus of Western ideas, political aspirations may be 
expected to develop among the natives; that what is produced 
in East Africa must be produced almost entirely by native 
labour; and that the prosperity of the country, and conse- 
quently that of the immigrant communities which have settled 
there, must depend on the increase in physical efficiency, habits 
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of industry and general intelligence of the population as a whole, 
of which the African natives constitute more than 99 per cent. 

Again, we are ignorant of the extent to which white settle- 
ment will grow. At present the resident European community 
in Kenya is small. We frequently see statements in the Press 
that there are 10,000 settlers in Kenya. That, of course, is not 
true. The number of Europeans is between 12,000 and 13,000, 
but a large proportion of these are officials, missionaries, or 
persons engaged in commerce, who have no intention of making 
their permanent home in the country. The actual number of 
owners of farms is about 2000, to whom must be added their 
dependents. It is doubtful whether of the 20,000 Europeans in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika more than 6000 or 7000 can be 
regarded as permanently settled in the country. 

How rapidly the resident European community will increase 
and what will be the extent of that increase cannot be foreseen. 
There are important limiting factors to which attention is called 
in the Report, and it may be that in the course of time the char- 
acter and composition of the European population may change 
considerably. 

But notwithstanding these uncertainties and in spite of its 
present smallness, white settlement is a factor of immense import- 
ance in the life of East Africa. It has made possible in the 
highlands of Kenya an economic development which would not 
have been otherwise possible. No one can travel for miles 
between rich fields of maize or wheat. cultivated by modern 
machinery, or watch the grade cattle grazing on the farms, or 
see the carefully tended plantations of coffee without admiration 
for the enterprise and skill which have produced these results. 
Moreover, the white community, though small, provides to-day 
the greater part of the enterprise, the initiative and political 
experience and capacity to be found in the country. These 
qualities are an asset to the country as a whole, and it is in the 
interests of all that the largest use should be made of them in 
the service of the State. 

It would be a grave mistake to estimate the importance 
of white settlement in East Africa by its numbers alone. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it is an outpost of the immensely 
powerful alien civilisation which is invading Africa. The relatively 
small number of Europeans who have made their homes in East 
Africa are united by ties of sentiment and community of ideas 
with the larger body of Europeans whose residence in East 
Africa is only temporary, with the white communities to the 
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south in Rhodesia and South Africa, and with the land of their 
origin where they have their relatives and friends. With the 
improvement of communications these ties are becoming closer. 
The recent decision to establish an air service from London to 
the Cape is full of significance. We cannot isolate the settlers 
in East Africa. It.is Western civilisation with its resistless 
energies which is impinging on Africa and in the persons of the 
settlers is beginning to strike its roots into East African soil. 

In our attitude to East African problems it is very difficult 
to escape the temptation to simplify the problem by ignoring, 
or at least under-estimating, one of the factors. We minimise, 
often unconsciously, the importance either of the black man or 
of the white man. But both are there—the black population 
which is absorbing new ideas and discovering new wants, and 
will not remain passive and docile for ever, and the white man 
with his restless energies and masterful purposes—and one of 
the most difficult problems of the twentieth century is how the 
two can learn to live together in peace and fruitful co-operation. 
The question we have to consider is what form of government 
will best contribute to the solution of this problem. 

In the debate on the Report of the Commission in the House 
of Lords it was stated on behalf of the Government that, in so 
far as the principles laid down in the Report are merely amplifica- 
tion of the principles set out in the White Papers of 1923 ? and 
1927, they are, of course, acceptable to H.M. Government, but 
that there are certain points in regard to which it may be thought 
that the Commissioners—or at least some of the Commissioners 
—have travelled beyond the principles laid down in those papers, 
and that in regard to those points the Government must naturally 
—and rightly, as we should all agree—reserve their judgment. 

The difficulty of remaining within the four corners of the 
White Papers of 1923 and 1927, when one seeks for a solution 
of the political problems of East Africa, is that those papers 
contain statements, the meaning of which is by no means clear, 
and also statements which are contradictory of one another. 

In the 1923 paper, for example, it is stated that “ the interests 
of the African natives must be paramount, and that if, and when, 
those interests and the interests of the immigrant races should 
conflict, the former should prevail.” This principle, however, 
as the Commission point out, cannot be accepted without qualifi- 
cation, and it is certainly not a principle to which practice in 


1 Indians in Kenya (Cmd. 1922 of 1923). 
2 Future Policy in Regard to Eastern Africa (Cmd. 2904 of 1927). 
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general conforms. The Report of the Commission may be said 
to mark an advance on the White Paper of 1923, inasmuch as it 
recognises that the settlers have some rights. Further, in saying 
that native interests must prevail, you have not said anything 
of practical value until you have gone on to explain in what 
sense you mean that they should prevail, and what machinery 
you propose to set up in order to ensure that they will prevail. 
The Commission has tried to deal frankly with these questions. 

Again, in the White Paper of 1927 it is stated that H.M. 
Government “‘ wish to place on record their view that, while 
the responsibilities of trusteeship must for some considerable 
time rest mainly on the agents of the Imperial Government, 
they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable 
task those who, as colonists or residents, have identified their 
interests with the prosperity of the country.” That is, again, 
an admirable sentiment, so far as it goes. But when you ask 
what guidance it affords in determining the real question on 
which a decision is needed, the answer is that it supplies none. 
The real question, which the Commission has tried not to evade, 
is whether the power of decision in questions of policy is to 
remain with the Imperial Government or to be vested in a local 
electorate, or whether it is possible that the power of decision 
should in some questions lie with the Imperial Government and 
in others with the representatives of the local communities. 

It has been generally assumed hitherto that in answering 
this question the choice lies between the establishment sooner 
or later of responsible government and the maintenance of the 
present system of control from Downing Street. The Commis- 
sion has examined both these systems of government and has 
reached the conclusion that neither can provide a solution for 
the problems of East Africa. 

The first of these alternatives, namely, responsible govern- 
ment, can in present circumstances only mean the transfer of 
the power of deciding policy to an executive responsible to a 
legislative assembly in which, under the constitution, a per- 
manent majority is secured to the representatives of a European 
electorate. The first objection to such a course is that to vest 
political power in a single community is not an arrangement 
calculated to ensure the achievement of that justice between 
individual and individual and between class and class which 
is the cement of an enduring social structure. This implies 
no reflection whatever on the character of the European com- 
munity in Kenya. It has been maintained by the leaders of 
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local opinion in Kenya that the acid test of any policy, as it is 
also the acid test of the Report of the Commission, is that it 
should be based on trust in our own people on the spot. It is 
asserted in the statement issued by the European elected members 
after the publication of the Report that its principles and recom- 
mendations are a denial of such trust. In fact, however, the 
assumption underlying the whole Report, of which the proposals 
bear sufficient evidence, is that the settlers are to be trusted 
exactly to the same extent and in the same circumstances as 
their fellow-countrymen at home. What the Report maintains, 
however, is that the question at issue is not one of the qualities 
of individuals, but of the capacity in which they act. The 
experience of mankind has shown that not even the most high- 
minded and honourable of men should be placed in the position 
of acting as judge in his own cause. Very few individuals, and 
certainly no considerable body of men, are endowed with the 
power of imagination which enables them to envisage the interests 
of others as clearly as their own, and to give the power of decision 
between the conflicting interests of different communities to one 
of the interested parties would be to establish a system which, 
according to all known working of human institutions, would 
not in the long run, even with the best will in the world, make 
for justice to those deprived of a share in political power, who 
in this case would constitute 99 per cent. of the total population. 

The second defect of such a system is that just for the reason 
which has been stated it would be lacking in stability. As has 
happened everywhere else in the world, those excluded from 
political rights would exert an increasing pressure to gain a 
share in political power. In their assault upon the position 
they would be assisted by a lurking weakness within the fortress 
itself. The instinctive sense of fair play in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind would weaken the defence. Refusal of political rights to 
educated Africans, which were conceded to the most backward 
whites, would always be half-hearted. Consequently to take 
the step of transferring ultimate political control to an electorate 
in East Africa would be to embark on a course which might 
lead to political power passing into the hands of the native 
population in the form of institutions unsuited both to their 
traditions and to their capacities, and which, before that end 
is reached, must give rise to a political struggle for power that 
must increasingly assume a racial character. From such develop- 
ments no interests would suffer more disastrously than those of 


the European settlers themselves, and the protection of their 
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real and permanent interests, no less than justice to the interests 
of the native population, compels us to ask whether a form of 
government cannot be devised better suited to the real needs of 
East Africa than what is ordinarily envisaged under the name 
of responsible government. 

In the third place, you cannot set up a particular type of 
government in Kenya without having regard to the consequences 
of such a step on the adjoining territories of Tanganyika and 
Uganda. It would be impossible to establish responsible govern- 
ment in Kenya without the system being ultimately extended 
to include the whole of East Africa. Apart from the fact that 
the leaven once introduced must in the end leaven the whole 
mass, it would be quite impracticable to effect any kind of political 
or economic union between a self-governing Kenya and adjoining 
territories under a system of Crown Colony government. The 
reasons for this are too long and complicated for discussion here, 
but they will, I believe, prove completely convincing to anyone 
who cares to examine the question thoroughly. If, however, we 
think of responsible government as a form of government not 
only for Kenya, but for East Africa as a whole, fresh difficulties 
present themselves. In Tanganyika only one-third of the 
unofficial European population is of British nationality, and it 
needs but little reflection to realise the many further complica- 
tions to which this fact, combined with the provisions of the 
mandate for equality of treatment, which apply to Asiatics as 
well as Europeans, would give rise if it were proposed to vest 
political control in a local electorate. 

Again, consideration must be given to the effect of the estab- 
lishment of responsible government on the political development 
of the natives. It would compel native political aspirations to 
seek expression in European moulds. Like a powerful magnet 
it would deflect the natural course of native political evolution. 
It is the opinion of most experienced African administrators, as 
it is also of the Commission, that the political evolution of the 
natives can take place with most advantage to themselves through 
the progressive development of their own traditional institutions. 
If that view is right, it must have a decisive influence on the 
political arrangements for the territories as a whole. While the 
services of the immigrant communities deserve the fullest recog- 
nition and their claims the fullest consideration, it is impossible 
that an imperial power entrusted with the administration of these 
vast territories with an overwhelmingly preponderant native 
population should allow the main lines of its policy to be deter- 
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mined by other considerations than that of fostering the sound 
and orderly political development of the native peoples. Our 
national honour and good faith, the economic progress of the 
territories, and the prosperity of the immigrant communities are 
all bound up with the achievement of success in this task. We 
must have a system of government which allows room for the 
parallel development of white and black along lines natural to 
each, with a supreme authority to hold a proper balance between 
them, and this is not provided by the system of responsible 
government as ordinarily understood. 

This argument against responsible government is not advanced 
for the purpose of curbing the political energies of the local 
communities. It is maintained in the Report that there must 
be an adequate outlet for those energies. The reason why the 
issue is raised so sharply is that the assumption that responsible 
government is the inevitable goal of political development has 
led, and must lead, to confusion of purpose and divided aims, 
and hence to vacillation and weakness in policy. Those who 
ought to co-operate in furthering the progress of East Africa are 
working at cross purposes, and are prevented from engaging in 
a common search for a form of government which will be suited 
to the real needs of the country, and thereby create the necessary 
conditions of advance and prosperity. If the assumption that 
responsible government is the goal of political evolution within 
any period of time that need now be considered is wrong, the 
sooner and more clearly this is recognised the more rapid will be 
political development in Kenya along sound lines. 

Before leaving the subject of responsible government we 
ought to ask what is the real motive and driving force that lies 
behind the demand for self-government. It is not, I think, 
primarily that the settlers, whose attention is for the most part 
absorbed by the management of their own farms, want to assume 
responsibility for the government of the country, but rather that 
they are seeking for security against changes in policy which 
may be inimical to their interests, brought about by a distant 
authority which they cannot control. Lord Durham, nearly a 
century ago, drew attention to the fears and suspicions which 
are ever present in the minds of an overseas community, that 
the decisions of a remote authority may have “ reference to the 
state of parties in England, instead of the wants and circum- 
stances’’ of the colony; that local decisions ‘‘ would be dis- 
cussed, not in the colony, but in England on utterly incomplete 
and incorrect information and run the chance of being disallowed 
R2 
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without being understood’’; and that ‘‘ some hidden spring 
might be put in motion in the Colonial Office in England which 
would defeat their best-laid plans and render unavailing whole 
years of patient effort.” } 

This desire for security is one which, if we are to find a real 
solution, we must understand and in some way meet. But the 
way in which those who are asking for responsible government 
propose to meet it is open to the objection that in attempting 
to make the interests of the settlers secure it makes the interests 
of the natives insecure. The problem is similar to that to which 
Mr. Kerr drew the attention of this Institute a few weeks ago 
when, in discussing the outlawry of war, he pointed out that 
“‘ the trouble is that it is impossible for any nation to make itself 
secure by means of armaments without making its neighbours 
insecure. Other nations are just as solicitous about their security 
as we are about our security.’”’* To try to obtain security for 
the interests of the settlers by ensuring to them complete political 
control is to set up a system under which native interests become 
insecure and the disfranchised natives are consequently com- 
pelled to struggle for the security that has been denied to them. 
It is a system, moreover, under which the only way in which 
the natives can make their own interests secure is by making 
the interests of the settlers insecure. We need to discover some 
system of government for East Africa which will afford reason- 
able security for the interests both of the natives and of the 
immigrant communities. 

There are a good many people in this country who would 
agree with the argument up to this point and would be content 
to stop there. But if we stop at this point, and allow things 
simply to drift, then it is—to me at least—certain that, no matter 
what this Commission may say, or a hundred Commissions or 
White Papers may say, either responsible government will come, 
or, alternatively, some system of government based on no clear 
or considered principle will grow up which, sooner or later, will 
produce a disastrous crisis, after which the facts will compel a 
true solution. The present system of Crown Colony Govern- 
ment is a form of government just as little suited as responsible 
government to the conditions of East Africa. 

The weaknesses of the existing system are two—first, that 
there is lacking a sufficiently clear and generally accepted definition 


1 Lord Durham's Report. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, Vol. II, pp. 193, 208.. 
2 Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Vol VII (Nov. 1928), 
P. 370. 
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of policy, and, secondly, that the authority which is ultimately 
responsible for policy is insufficiently in touch with the realities 
of life in East Africa. These weaknesses have two consequences 
—first, that the system fails to do justice to legitimate claims of 
the communities in East Africa, and, secondly, that the exercise 
of control where control ought to be exercised is weak and 
ineffective. 

As regards the first of these consequences, we have already 
noted the fears which are apt to be engendered in the minds of 
an overseas community that is subject to the control of a distant 
authority. Even though these fears may sometimes be ground- 
less, there is an element of truth and justice in the reluctance to 
submit to distant control. Men do not give their allegiance to 
an authority, to the making of whose decisions they feel that 
their experience has not contributed. If the control of the broad 
principles of policy is to remain in the hands of the Imperial 
Government, the local communities must be made to feel to a 
greater extent than at present that account has been taken of 
their needs and of their experience in both the shaping and the 
carrying out of that policy. 

As regards the second point, the ultimate control of policy 
rests at present with the Secretary of State, who is responsible 
to Parliament. In the exercise of that authority he has two 
main supports on which to rely—the advice of his professional 
advisers and the force of public opinion. Neither of these sup- 
ports is adequate, as things are at present, to make imperial 
control effective. 

No one who knows anything of the history of the Colonial 
Office will minimise the services it has rendered in securing the 
observance of principles which affect imperial interests, or of 
which experience has shown the wisdom, and in protecting the 
rights and interests of weaker races. But these services are 
possible only up to a point. The advice on which the Secretary 
of State has to rely is advice based on knowledge which is neces- 
sarily second-hand, inasmuch as it is derived mainly from reports 
and despatches. When there is a real trial of strength, second- 
hand knowledge is always at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the first-hand knowledge of the actors on the spot. Where local 
opinion is determined to have its way and officials in daily con- 
tact with it share and sympathise with that opinion, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for those at a distance from the scene of 
action to withstand the superior knowledge and more full-blooded 
convictions of those on the spot. Bit by bit those who are in 
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direct touch with the living situation get their way, and control 
insensibly but surely passes into their hands. 

The second support of the authority of the Secretary of 
State is the force of public opinion. But this also is apt in 
practice to prove ineffective, because the means are lacking 
for its proper exercise. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
British Parliament is responsible for the administration of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, it has never, so far as 
the Crown Colonies are concerned, undertaken, by setting up the 
appropriate machinery for the purpose, the intellectual effort of 
thinking out and laying down the principles which should guide 
imperial policy. Public opinion, moreover, in this country is 
so much absorbed in affairs nearer at hand, that its attention 
can as a rule be secured for matters affecting the dependencies 
only when there are abuses which call for remedy. In so far as 
it operates at all, it tends to occupy itself with symptoms rather 
than with causes. It fails to provide that constructive and far- 
sighted policy which alone can meet the needs of the dependent 
Empire. 

Because of these inherent weaknesses, the present system is 
not a form of government capable of meeting the needs of East 
Africa. It must sooner or later break down, and if we are to 
avoid drifting into chaos it is necessary to find some substitute 
for it. I do not wish to claim that the proposals of the Com- 
mission provide that substitute, though they represent the best 
solution which after much hard work we are able to offer. They 
are put forward for criticism and discussion, and out of the 
interaction of many minds something better may emerge. I 
venture to suggest, however, for your consideration that a satis- 
factory system of government in East Africa must conform to 
three fundamental principles. The proposals of the Commission 
are an attempt to give effect to these principles, and it is by the 
extent to which they conform to these principles that any 
alternative proposals must be judged. 

The first of these principles is that in the conditions prevailing 
in East Africa an arbitral authority which can decide questions 
in which the interests of different communities conflict is indis- 
pensable. I use the word “ arbitral’’ because I can find no 
other to convey the idea that the government which determines 
the broad principles of policy must be one which is impartial 
and disinterested, inasmuch as it is not subject to the control 
of one of the communities whose interests may be in conflict 
with those of other communities; but I do not, of course, mean 
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that the functions to be exercised should be those of an arbitra- 
stion court, but those of a government fully responsible in its 
own sphere for the framing and carrying out of policy. In regard 
to the principle itself there is little difference of opinion. In the 
manifesto issued by the elected European members in Kenya it 
is stated that ‘‘ the colonists have never questioned the present 
necessity of investing some central authority with powers for 
holding the balance even in racial matters.’’ There is indeed 
no alternative. You must make your choice between, first, a 
constitution which places political power permanently in the 
hands of the local European community, and thereby gives them 
control over the lives and interests of the native population; 
or, secondly, a constitution which makes it possible for the 
blacks at some time to outvote the whites and thereby exercise 
a political control for which their experience may not yet have 
fitted them; or, thirdly, if you reject both these courses as 
impracticable, and recognise that questions in which the interests 
of the communities conflict cannot in present circumstances be 
decided by either of the interested parties, you must, as the 
only other possible course, make provision for the decision of 
these questions by some arbitral authority. 

So far there may be agreement. The difficulties begin when 
you ask how effect is to be given to the principle. What is in 
the minds of the elected European members in Kenya is, I think, 
that political power should be entrusted to an unofficial European 
majority in the Legislative Council, while the Imperial Govern- 
ment should have reserved to it certain powers of intervention 
for the protection of native interests. Experience has shown, 
however, that once responsible government is established, powers 
of intervention by an outside authority are in practice difficult 
or impossible to exercise. If you regard the principle which 
we are considering as one of the foundation pillars of a sound 
system of government in East Africa, you must satisfy yourself 
that it is embodied in the constitution in such a form that it 
will stand any strain that may be put upon it. This is an issue 
in which half-measures can lead only to disaster. A clear decision 
is necessary if you are to build wisely and safely. You must 
either make the principle of an arbitral authority the foundation 
of your whole structure, or else you must frankly abandon that 
foundation and find some other basis on which to build. 

The second fundamental principle on which a satisfactory 
system of government must rest is that the arbitral authority must 
be in direct and living touch with the actual life of East Africa. 
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If you are to have an arbitral authority, the problem is how 
to invest its decisions with a sufficient weight of moral authority. 
Acceptance of its decisions will depend on the extent to which 
they are recognised to be impartial and based on knowledge, 
and consequently command respect and inspire confidence, and 
this is only possible if the arbitral authority is in close touch with 
conditions and with the state of feeling in East Africa. Sir 
Josiah Stamp in a recent address called attention to the growing 
recognition in both industrial and international relations that 
the proper adjustment to be made as between parties who each 
naturally feel the force of their own interest or contentions more 
than those of the other side, must be brought about not by brute 
force but, with ultimate gain to both sides, “‘ by the application 
of impartial and disinterested but skilled judgment.” There is 
much in common between the conflict of class with class in 
industry and disputes in the international field and the conflict 
of the interests of the different communities in East Africa, and . 
whether the differences are settled by methods of conciliation 
and arbitration or by the decision of a higher political authority, 
respect for the decision will depend largely on whether it is the 
expression of what Sir Josiah Stamp calls a “ skilled ” judgment. 
A skilled judgment in such matters presupposes not merely 
thorough mastery of the facts, but an understanding of the point 
of view and feelings of the parties concerned, which is only 
possible as the result of direct personal contact and the hearing 
of their views at first hand. 

What then is required to give effect to these two principles, 
that there must be an arbitral authority to determine questions 
in which the interests of the different communities conflict, and 
that this arbitral authority must be in such direct touch with 
the communities in East Africa that they will feel that their 
experience is represented in its decisions ? 

The final arbitral authority must remain the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But if it is to fulfil this function successfully, two reforms, 
in the judgment of the Commission, are essential. 

In the first place, there must be a clearer definition by the 
Imperial Government of the broad principles of policy. It is 
these, rather than the details of administration to which atten- 
tion is apt to be directed by questions in Parliament, that are its 
proper concern. Such definition of policy is admittedly a difficult 
task. It is not easy to steer a middle course between statements 
so general as to afford no practical guidance and entanglement in 
detailed regulations that are inapplicable to very varied and 
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changing conditions. But if there is honesty of purpose and 
the necessary thought and trouble are taken, it is not impossible 
to say clearly what is intended in regard to the political develop- 
ment of the European, Indian and native communities, the 
disposal of land, policy in regard to labour, principles of taxation 
and similar questions; and any statement of policy in regard 
to these matters ought to be regarded as something to be tested 
in practical experience, and revised from time to time in the 
light of that experience, so that it will acquire an increasingly 
definite content. 

In the formulation of such a policy the collaboration of all 
parties should be sought, so that the policy finally adopted will 
be a national policy and East African questions will be lifted out 
of the region of party controversy. The way to reach this end 
is not by the method of compromise, but by an intellectual effort 
which, through a mastery of the subject, succeeds in doing justice 
to all the real interests involved. It is further essential that the 
local communities should have a share in the formulation of the 
policy. It is not right that people in East Africa, whether white 
or black, should be expected to submit to a policy framed 
outside East Africa and in the framing of which they have had 
no say. 

This brings us to the second reform needed in the existing 
system. For the double purpose of helping to formulate policy 
and of guiding and supervising its execution, the Commission 
recommend the appointment of a High Commissioner who will 
at a later stage become Governor-General. It is proposed that 
he should spend part of each year in England, so that he will 
remain in constant touch both with local opinion in East Africa 
and with the wider point of view represented at the centre of 
the Empire. 

It is obvious that in the plan proposed by the Commission 
a great responsibility will rest on the Governor-General, and the 
Commission point out how much will depend on the choice of 
the right man. They do not propose, however, as appears to 
have been thought in some quarters, that he should discharge 
his functions in isolation. 

His duty would be to guide and supervise the carrying out 
of a policy laid down by H.M. Government and approved by 
Parliament. He would remain responsible for all his actions to 
the Secretary of State. It is proposed that an annual report on 
the application of the policy to the different territories should be 
furnished to Parliament, and the whole system of government 
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would be examined afresh in the periodic reviews which it is 
suggested should be undertaken by Parliament. 

Further, it is recommended that the Governor-General should 
have the advice in East Africa of an Advisory Council, which 
would include unofficials. The Advisory Council might later 
become an Executive Council. The Governor-General would 
also have the advice of inter-colonial commissions on railways 
and on customs. 

It is also suggested that there should be an Advisory Council 
in London. This is the feature of the Report to which, more 
than any other, criticism has been directed. I had a sentence 
in the first draft of this paper to the effect that I had not met 
anyone who had a good word to say for the proposal, but I have 
since read a vigorous support of it in the current number of the 
Round Table. I cannot discuss the subject here, as it would 
involve going into details, and I must limit myself in this paper 
to the broad lines of policy. But I am myself convinced that, 
if the Council were rightly constituted, and if it kept to its proper 
functions, it would serve a valuable purpose; first, in supple- 
menting the advice given to the Secretary of State by his pro- 
fessional advisers by the contribution of the point of view of 
those who had had a wide and varied experience of public affairs, 
and, secondly, in providing a body of disinterested and experi- 
enced persons before whom representatives of the overseas com- 
munities could present their views, and with whom they could 
consult, so that there would be established those ties of personal 
knowledge, understanding and confidence which, more than any- 
thing else, contribute to a reconciliation of divergent views. 

It may be expected that under some arrangement of this 
kind the tradition and habit will be formed of examining all 
larger questions of policy in East Africa from two points of view : 
first, from that of the interests and needs of the communities in 
East Africa, a task which will be undertaken by the Governor- 
General with his Advisory Council in East Africa, and, secondly, 
from that of the needs and responsibilities of the Empire as a 
whole, which will be the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
with the help of his Advisory Council in consultation with the 
Governor-General, and also, so far as possible, with representa- 
tives of the overseas communities. Each group of advisers would 
come to recognise increasingly that the experience of the other 
group was necessary to a right and wise decision. 

We have dealt thus far with two fundamental principles to 
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which a satisfactory system of Government in East Africa must 
conform, namely, first, that there must be a supreme authority to 
determine impartially questions in which the interests of the 
different communities conflict, and, secondly, that this authority 
must be in sufficiently close touch with the communities in East 
Africa for them to feel that their experience is adequately repre- 
sented in its policy and decisions. There is, however, a third 
principle on which a system of government adapted to the needs 
of East Africa must be based, namely, that within the framework 
and shelter of a supreme arbitral authority there must be room 
for the growth of local political responsibility. Not to provide 
for.this is to deny an outlet to energies which must somehow 
find expression, and if no scope is allowed for the exercise of 
these impulses and capacities, the repressed forces will gather 
strength, until they can no longer be restrained and will disrupt 
the system. 

There are two fields in which political responsibility can be 
allowed to grow, and in which it should be encouraged to the 
greatest extent possible. The first is that of local government 
institutions in the native administrations on the one hand and 
in the settled areas on the other. In these fields responsibility 
may be made practically complete. I have no time to discuss 
the subject here, but the importance of its place in the plan 
recommended by the Commission can hardly be exaggerated. 

The second field for the growth of local responsibility is the 
Legislative Council in Kenya. It is plain, however, that a body 
entrusted with powers of legislation in matters which affect the 
interests of all the inhabitants of Kenya must be adequately 
representative of all the communities in that territory. The 
Commission accordingly recommend that there should be direct 
representation of native interests in the Council, and they intend 
that the representation should be real and effective. It is 
impossible here to go into the various provisions for securing 
this, which are set forth in detail in the Report. I can only 
indicate the broad principle on which the recommendations of 
the Commission in regard to the Legislative Council in Kenya 
are based. It is that, given an effective central authority to 
determine and ensure the carrying out of broad principles of 
policy, the control of legislation in Kenya should pass increas- 
ingly into the hands of the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council, in so far as the representatives of the different com- 
munities are able to agree among themselves, but that, when they 
are unable to reach agreement, the representatives of one com- 
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munity cannot be allowed to impose their will on the others, and 
the questions at issue must be decided by the central authority. 

It is the recognition that it is essential that there should be 
a clear field in which local initiative and responsibility can develop 
—as well as the view that over-centralisation of administration 
is undesirable—that has led the Commission not to advise the 
complete unification of the territories under a single administra- 
tion, and to recommend that the functions of the Governor- 
General should be those of guidance and general supervision of 
policy rather than direct administration. What we propose is 
that, so long as the broad principles of policy laid down by the 
Imperial Government are not transgressed, the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council should have increasing freedom and 
power to legislate for the affairs of Kenya. 

It is this feature of the proposals of the Commission which, 
perhaps most of all, needs examination, because we are proposing 
something which is in some ways a new experiment. 

Let me explain again what we propose. ‘We recommend 
that the ultimate political authority should be the Imperial 
Parliament represented in East Africa by a Governor-General, 
with the machinery necessary to enable him to carry out his 
task. You will not be misled by my use of the word “ arbitral” 
into supposing that we mean anything else than a political 
authority with full responsibility for determining and enforcing 
policy in the sphere which belongs to it. We intend that the 
Governor-General should govern. On this point there should 
not be the smallest room for uncertainty. Nor do I think that 
we need assume that the European community will on reflection 
fail to recognise that the existence of a supreme impartial authority 
is in their own ultimate interests. What they are entitled to 
claim is that they should be satisfied that the authority is really 
impartial, that it is as accessible to their views and experience 
as to the opinions, and possibly prejudices, of their stay-at-home 
countrymen. But given this assurance of the impartiality and 
competence of the supreme authority, the decision of questions 
involving racial interests on the basis of even-handed justice is a 
chief interest of the settlers, since this alone can ensure the con- 
tentment and co-operation of the native population, and on that 
contentment and co-operation the future of white settlement 
entirely depends. 

Our idea is, however, that the functions of the Governor- 
General—functions which, I need hardly repeat, he will dis- 
charge subject to the authority and review of the Secretary of 
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State and the Imperial Parliament, and in consultation with 
representatives of the local communities—should be restricted 
in practice to the formulation, guidance and supervision of 
policy, and that within the limits of that policy the largest 
freedom in legislation and administration should be left to the 
territorial governments. There are thus in our plan three dis- 
tinct centres of government in East Africa—the central authority, 
the territorial governments and legislative councils, and local 
government institutions. 

The problems arise in connection with the relations between 
the central authority and the territorial legislative councils, 
more particularly in Kenya. The arrangement which is familiar 
to us for determining the relations between two separate organs 
af government is that adopted in a federal constitution in which, 
by a constitutional provision of the nature of a treaty agreement, 
certain powers and functions of government are assigned to the 
federal government and others to the state governments. An 
arrangement of this kind is, in our view, quite impracticable in 
East Africa, as it was found to be in South Africa, because of the 
all-pervasive nature of the native question, which makes any 
clear-cut constitutional division of subjects between two organs 
of government impossible. Since no written constitutional 
definition of separate powers and functions, the interpretation 
of which can, as in a federal constitution, be contested in the 
courts, is practicable, it is necessary that the Governor-General 
should have complete legal authority over the whole field of 
legislation and administration, and that he should be the sole 
judge whether the legislation of a territorial Legislative Council 
infringes the principles which he is charged to carry out. But 
while the legal authority of the Governor-General must be com- 
plete, what we contemplate is that ‘‘ an understanding will grow 
up and become increasingly definite, as to the class of questions 
in which he will deem it necessary to assert his authority, and 
that all other questions will be recognised as matters for final 
decision by the legislatures of the several territories.” That is 
to say, we think that it will come in time to be generally under- 
stood what are fundamental principles of policy, and it will 
become a constitutional convention that so long as these principles 
are not disturbed, the territorial legislature will have freedom 
to pass legislation with which the Governor-General will not 
attempt to interfere. 

Whether a solution is possible along these lines experience 
alone can show. The Commission are fully aware of the many 
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difficulties inherent in such a plan, and only practical experience 
can show the line which the division of functions between the 
central authority and the territorial governments must follow. 
Success will obviously depend on a clear recognition of the ends 
in view, namely, effective imperial control at vital points, and 
within these limits the fullest encouragement of local initiative 
and responsibility, and also on the persons responsible for working 
the scheme. But, with such modifications and improvements 
as may be suggested by the collective wisdom of those who con- 
sider it, the plan may be worth trying, inasmuch as it attempts 
to recognise and do justice to both sides of the East African 
problem. 

These, then, are the main features of the plan put forward 
by the Commission: first, the clear and progressive definition 
by H.M. Government, after full consultation with representatives 
of the communities in East Africa, of the broad principles of 
policy to be followed in the government of the East African - 
territories; secondly, the appointment of a central authority in 
East Africa to supervise and direct the carrying out of this policy ; 
thirdly, the adoption of measures—and I think that there is 
need here for fresh experiment and inventiveness—to ensure 
that the decisions of the supreme authority are based on full 
and thorough knowledge and take such account of the views and 
experience of those who have to submit to them that they will 
possess the greatest possible moral authority and command 
respect and confidence; and, fourthly, provision within the 
framework and shelter of an impartial supreme authority for the 
political development of the native peoples along lines suited to 
their tradition and capacities, for the growth of local initiative 
and responsibility among all communities, and for the increasing 
co-operation of all races under the leadership of those best qualified 
to afford that leadership, in the progressive control and manage- 
ment of their common affairs. 


Record of discussion following the above address : 


Mr. CHARLES Buxton: I feel that my criticism of the Report 
should be directed to the point that there are certain matters of supreme 
importance which are not laid down with sufficient precision. I will 
indicate two or three of them just to give an example of what I mean. 
Let me say that the Report appears to me to be a State document of 
immense importance in the development of our Empire, an importance 
that we can hardly exaggerate, an importance which, perhaps, places 
it almost on a level with the historic Durham Report. The Com- 
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missioners have been courageous and they have been honest; I am 
not quite sure whether they have been successful in their particular 
constitutional device. As Mr. Oldham politely hinted, various Secre- 
taries of State who have laid down in resounding terms certain very 
broad general principles did not go so far as to attempt to say how 
they should be carried out; but the Commissioners have really faced 
the thing. They have devised a very odd scheme which possibly 
may work, but when one tries to think of it working out one sees 
difficulties which it would be easy, but perhaps not worthy,.to make 
fun of. The Governor-General, for instance, is invested with powers 
far exceeding those of Mussolini in Italy, but he has continually to 
hold his hand, not only to abstain from exercising them, but to be 
very careful that he does not even appear to be a “‘ bigger pot” than 
the Governors, who are his subordinates in effect. It would be easy 
to make fun of it, but that would be to ignore the fact that the Com- 
missioners have faced an extraordinarily difficult problem. My own 
belief is that the powers of the Secretary of State cannot be projected 
in this way and that the control of the Colonial Office must be main- 
tained in substance. The other matters of conciliating the local 
communities and so on are secondary to that. Anyhow, they have 
made a very honest attempt to solve a difficult problem. 

My complaint, which I suggest for discussion, is that there are 
certain points which are not quite clear enough. There is, for instance, 
the question of land, which they deal with very fully. Last year 
there was introduced in Kenya a Native Land Trust Ordinance. It 
raised burning questions. It raised the whole problem whether the 
native reserves are to be really native reserves or whether white 
settlers are to be allowed even within those territories which we were 
brought up to regard as sacrosanct for native development, and are 
to have rights of obtaining land, and in certain cases overriding the 
occupancy rights of natives, and so forth. All that the Commissioners 
say is that outside communities ought not to be allowed “ substan- 
tially ’”’ to encroach upon the native reserves, and for anything further 
in the way of detail they say, ‘‘ We must have more inquiries.” It is 
disappointing. I know the difficulties, of course; but one does want 
rather more in the way of definite proposals, the more so because 
while we are discussing this great problem time is moving and things 
are happening. Native tribes are being turned off their land, while 
we are deciding and wondering how in the future we shall prevent 
them being turned off their land. 

I will not go into the question of equal civil rights, but my own 
belief is that we have to found ourselves on the impregnable rock of 
equal civil rights. We have not to allow the principle to grow up 
anywhere in the Empire, in so far as we can prevent it, that there 
shall be an actual legal discrimination between the white and the 
native. I am not saying that the Commission decides in the wrong 
way. Its proposal for the civilisation franchise, equally to be 
applied to the white, the native, the Indian, and so forth, is of very 
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great importance; but I do not think that it makes it quite clear 
that it is not merely of importance but an absolute essential. So 
long ago as the time when slavery was abolished contrary to the 
demand of the local settlers and planters, we from the centre declared 
that we would not infringe the principle of equality of civil rights on 
the Statute Book. I believe that that is a thing we ought to stick to, 
and that there ought to be a common franchise and a common right 
of representation on the representative bodies, whatever they may be. 

The biggest thing by far, to my mind, in the Report of the Com- 
mission is that decision against so-called responsible government for 
territories of the kind investigated by the Commissioners. The rejection 
of the demand for responsible government, that is—the government of 
the tiny minority over the vast majority—is based on the right grounds, 
and Mr. Oldham gave them to us to-night. It is based on the ground 
that the people on the spot may be just as good as we are, much 
better, perhaps, but that they are there as a class of people who have 
a distinct interest, particularly an economic interest, in the matter of 
labour, which makes it impossible for them to be fair judges, because 
they are judges in their own cause all the time. __ 

I should like to think that the outcome of the discussion on the 
Report will be to impress on us all that great decision that the respon- 
sibility, the trusteeship of native interests, must rest, not with the 
local white community but with the Imperial Government. 


Sir Humpurey Leccetr: Mr. Cldham commenced with a point 
which, I think, he did not follow up so very fully as it deserves, namely, 
the international aspect of the matter. The Chairman touched upon 
it when he said that other portions of the Empire are almost equally 
bound up in what is done in East Africa: I would suggest that one of 
the most important items in the proposals of the Commission is that 
the Governor-General should render a Report annually to Parliament, 
which really means to the world. Surely we should be no less frank 
with the world regarding the work of our own territorial possessions, 
than with regard to those in which we have taken obligations under 
Mandate. Therefore, although we can and should associate all local 
communities as far as possible in the carrying out of whatever is to 
be done, obviously the responsibility cannot be devolved and cannot 
rest finally upon any but the supreme Imperial authority. 

Perhaps I might draw on my own experiences as a settler, having 
been connected for twenty-two years with the country, and having 
lived in it for eight years, and being still in close touch, as I have 
some not inconsiderable Settlement interests there in sisal and coffee 
plantations, dairying, etc. I have been a member of the Legislative 
Council and the Land Board and bodies of that sort. 

Of course, the problem is complicated by the fact of the immigrant 
peoples. Without those the problem would be a very simple one 
indeed. I wish to suggest that this Report is a real Charter for the 
safeguard of European settlement in its best sense in those countries. 
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I want to suggest to those people in Kenya who differ from the Report 
that, on reconsideration, they will find that it is in their own best 
permanent interest and that it is thus their own Charter. In the 
long run it will be really they—and their children—who will need the 
protection of an impartial Imperial power. 

I think that one of the things that strike anyone who knows the 
country is the effect on temperament and character in the mass—not 
a permanent or deep-rooted change in the nature and character of 
individuals, but the effect upon their collective capacity for.making 
decisions which will stand the test of time and experience. In these 
comparatively few years what has one found? I remember, and 
some in this room will remember, that when lands were alienated to 
white people, one of the cries of the white people to the Government 
was, ‘“ You must help us to turn the native off the land that you have 
alienated to us. He is in our way.” Yet within a few years the cry 
is, “‘ You must help us to get the native back. We want him as a 
labourer and squatter.” I remember employing natives as craftsmen 
driving engines, and being told by friends that it was an unpatriotic 
act and undesirable, as it would give the natives wrong ideas. That 
view is now entirely changed. The settler in Kenya to-day yields to no 
one in his desire to teach the native every craft and to train him along 
that road. A few years ago there was a cry for a stabilised currency. 
It was done, but soon afterwards there was a cry that that should 
be undone. The Imperial Government stuck to its guns, I am glad 
to say. In 1919 or 1920 labour was scarce, and pressure was brought 
upon the Government with the argument that higher taxation would 
increase the labour supply, and the Hut Tax was raised to 16s. Labour 
disappeared into the blue and was hard to find. So it was said, 
“ Please reduce the Hut Tax again,” and it was done. At one time 
the cry was for land to be given out in small holdings, to men with 
little or no capital. At another time the feeling was strong that 
holdings must be large and that new settlers must be people of sub- 
stantial means if they were to settle with economic safety. Now the 
cry for small holdings is raised again, those who argue for it frankly 
saying that what they want is to ‘‘ count heads,” because numbers 
will give political power. But what do these contradictions connote? 
Remember that a community of hard-working men are up against 
every conceivable problem on the spot, and they come to decisions 
which appear to them at the moment to settle the problems of the 
moment. I suggest to you that those immigrant settlers, in a very 
new country, are face to face with problems which, not to-day or 
to-morrow, or in twenty or fifty years, will be solved. They are 
inherent in the settlement of a country of that nature. The need for 
an overriding authority which will decide big matters on a long view 
instead of a short view is, I think, where the proposal of the Com- 
mission does so hit the nail on the head. Now, against that, you 
have the present demand of the settler element, who say, “ We want 
an elected majority now and eventually full responsible government.” 
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They say, ‘‘ We know the country, we know our needs, and we can 
judge better than people far away, and you can trust us.”’ As indi- 
viduals in their individual treatment of other races, you can trust 
them to be individually thoroughly satisfactory masters and employers; 
but when it comes to collective dealing with the problem of uplift of 
the natives and races and the carrying out of the Dual Policy, as it is 
called—that is to say, the complemental development of black and 
white—you come up against these problems which the white man is 


apt, and almost obliged in his own immediate interests, to settle on - 


the short view as distinct from a long view. Therefore, when you 
come to ask the white man why he thinks that he can govern the 
country better, you are met with that difficulty, and he says, ‘‘ I can 
see my way through this present difficulty if I can solve it in my own 
way.” But there is a growing number of men out there who are 
beginning to think more deeply than those whose demands and policies 
are perhaps most familiar, because they are the most vocal, in the 
discussion of these problems. The Report of the Commission brings 
it home that its object is really to safeguard permanent white civilisa- 


tion. In that fact, as I think, lies the basis for that co-operation . 


without which admittedly nothing satisfactory can be done. Let us 
take the last five or ten years and see the difficulties and how the men 
on the spot have dealt with them. Their biggest difficulty and problem 
is to get the necessary labour for the lands which have been alienated 
and handed over to European settlement. Let me say at once that 
I am in thorough favour of the handing over of certain lands for such 
settlement. It is in full accord with Lord Lugard’s policy, which is 
the development of tropical Africa in the utmost interests of the 
white races as well as of the others, that is, of the world outside as 
well as the world inside Africa. But what.has the white settler element 
had to do? They have felt themselves compelled to resort to such 
repressive measures as Native Pass Laws, with the finger-print com- 
pulsory arrangements, the prohibition against the natives planting 
coffee, and the emphatically declared view of the settlers that there 
shall be no political organisation amongst the natives. Those three 
matters are frankly repressive in the social, the economic and the 
political spheres. They cannot square with the dual policy. If they 
are necessary there must be something wrong in the policy which the 
settlers wish to follow. What is wrong seems to be that the dual 
policy has got out of gear, that the interests of one community in the 
country have gone ahead of the other, as it were. What is wanted, 
therefore, surely is the overriding or, as he calls it, the arbitral authority 
so clearly put before us by Mr. Oldham to-night. 

Coming now to the alternative of full responsible government, 
with all that goes with the power to vote, I wish to answer Mr. Buxton’s 
point about full and equal rights for all men. Mr. Oldham has shown 
us that on a system of government by votes it is impossible to stop 
short eventually of the vote being given to races other than European. 
Mr. Buxton says that it is necessary that there should be absolutely 
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equal rights for all individuals, and that it is inherent in civilisation 
that it should be so. In venturing to criticise Mr. Buxton’s thesis, I 
wish to answer at the same time a point that the settlers themselves 
have put forward. They state that Mr. Churchill in 1922 promised 
full responsible government in the future, and that these were the 
words :—‘‘ That he (Mr. Churchill) did not contemplate any system 
that would prevent British East Africa from becoming characteristic- 
ally and distinctively a British Colony, looking forward to the fruition 
of full self-government.” That is what is quoted. I will give you 
the second sentence of what Mr. Churchill then said: “ We wish to 
apply broadly and comprehensively and so far as is practical Mr. 
Rhodes’s principle of equal rights for all civilised men; that means 
that natives and Indians alike who reach and conform to well-marked 
European standards shall not be denied the fullest exercise and enjoy- 
ment of full civic and political rights.”’ It is not fair either to the 
settlers or to the natives to quote the first half of what Mr. Churchill 
said without the other. I would ask both Mr. Buxton and the East 
African settlers to note the implication. It affects the whole problem, 
and it leads right up to the conclusions of the Commission. On that 
pronouncement of Mr. Churchill’s you must get to a point at which 
the educated natives will outnumber the educated whites, and therefore 
you would, as a matter of fact, arrive at the stage of full responsible 
government, with, eventually, the permanent European element in a 
minority in the political government that is based upon votes. I 
suggest that this implication has not been grasped sufficiently, and 
that it needs a great deal of explanation and discussion. The sugges- 
tion made that there should be a Committee of the two Houses in 
this country at which all points in the Commission’s Report should 
be discussed is most obviously a way in which misunderstandings 
could be cleared up. 


Str Ropert HamiItTon: To my mind the great value of the 
Report is that it lifts local controversies on to a different plane, brings 
them into a different perspective, brings them into connection with 
the greater problems of Empire, and shows how the settlement of the 
difficulties that face us in East Africa acts and interacts on the Empire 
in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Oldham referred with some little humour to the declaration 
of trusteeship that was made in 1923. May I also refer to some of 
the findings of the Report as being, perhaps, equally difficult to under- 
stand? I am still, even after hearing Mr. Oldham to-night, in some 
difficulty in appreciating the real position of the Governor-General. 
However, that declaration of trusteeship has struck me also, as it must 
have struck everyone, as being a most excellent pronouncement of a 
sentiment and an idea, but somewhat difficult to interpret into prac- 
tical working. To my mind it is not unlike the definition of the 
British Empire which was given as the result of the last Imperial 
Conference, which put into words what a great many people had in 
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their minds; but when we come to the practical working of the thing 
the difficulties appear. The Commissioners have set themselves to 
translate into practice the sentiments and ideas that are conveyed in 
this declaration of trusteeship, and they start, and quite rightly start, 
by saying that one of the most necessary things to lay down is a 
common native policy. That is a thing that has been seriously lacking 
in Africa. When we get the three adjoining Northern territories of 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika, we have only to look at them for a — 
moment to see how extraordinarily different they are. You have 
Uganda, with an active, intelligent native population, with their own 
Parliament, with their own King, and with their own great chiefs, in 
treaty with the British Government under a Protectorate form of 
government. Then you have Kenya, into which British people have 
penetrated, and which has developed, as it were, on the basis of a 
purely British possession, by British settlement. By legislation the 
land was taken from the natives and pronounced Crown land. It has 
been re-issued, and is to-day being re-issued in large areas for develop- 
ment by Europeans, whereas the natives are put into reserves. Then 
you come to Tanganyika, with its German origin, ravaged by war, and - 
now being rebuilt under the egis of Sir Donald Cameron on a principle 
of building up from the bottom on a basis of native administration. 
You get those three extraordinarily distinct areas adjoining one another 
with different origins, different traditions and different races. One of 
the great problems for the British Empire, which is now responsible 
for all those three areas, is to find a common policy which shall rule 
and direct the development not only of the natives qua natives, but 
of the natives in their relationship with the immigrant races, both 
European and Asiatic. That is a truly difficult problem. We have 
to remember that Kenya is also what is called very “ politically 
conscious.” It has had a very keen political development and a lively 
political history. The white population of Kenya have declared their 
intentions and ideas in no measured terms: whereas in Uganda you 
have a small Council managed by the Governor, and in Tanganyika 
you have a small Legislative Council also managed by the Governor. 
The problems which are found in Kenya do not exist in either Uganda 
or Tanganyika. 

As Sir Humphrey Leggett said, the main objective that has to be 
kept in mind in the future as the line and goal to which we are to work 
is in the Report. It has been suggested that that has not been made 
clear enough, but I think that it is to all intents and purposes sufficiently 
clear that the main objective is to work to the idea of equal political 
rights for every civilised man regardless of creed or colour. That is 
a very sure basis on which the British Government can stand. Once 
you attempt to deviate in any way from that basis you will get on to 
very unsafe ground. 

I should like for a moment or two to refer to the proposal that 
the Commissioners have put forward for the creation of a High Com- 
missioner immediately, who is eventually to become a Governor- 
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General. In the Report this officer is referred to as a link between 
the Secretary of State and the local governments in East Africa. 
To-night we have heard him described at one moment as an arbitral 
authority and at another as a supreme governor. It is a little difficult 
to put all those ideas together—a link, an arbitral authority and a 
supreme governor ; but I think that if you look at the Report and look 
at the authority which it is proposed to give to this official, it will be 
seen that he has power not only to advise and to intervene and to 
check the local governments, but to override them, and eventually he 
will have his own Executive Council and his own financial powers, 
and will be able practically to snap his fingers at any of the local 
governments. I ask, Is he going to be a link with the Secretary of 
State or is he going to be the alter ego of the Secretary of State advising 
and directing the local governments, or is he not rather going to 
become a somewhat big and important authority who may set himself 
up against the Secretary of State? That is a danger which I think 
we must foresee. Supposing that that official takes a line of action 
which does not agree with the views of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of State will be put into a very difficult position. He 
either has to throw over the Governor-General or he has to back him 
against his own better opinion. 

As Mr. Buxton has said, we have to remember that however you 
may attempt to delegate the authority of the Secretary of State to 
the man on the spot so that he may get the local influence and get 
the local atmosphere, you cannot divest the Secretary of State ulti- 
mately of responsibility. The authority must rest with the Home 
Government. In the Report the Commissioners very carefully set out 
how in past history when the Secretary of State from a distance 
attempted to interfere with local government it always led to friction 
and difficulty. This is a novel and a courageous attempt to get over 
that difficulty. Whether it will succeed or not is a matter that we 
cannot decide here and now, but it is a matter, I think, which needs 
very close consideration. 

Although I make that criticism of the proposals, that after all is 
only machinery—important machinery, it is true. What we have to 
rely on, I think, is the principles of the Report, which, I believe, are 
thoroughly well founded and thoroughly well based. 


Str JoHN SANDEMAN ALLEN: My Lord Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I rather hesitate to speak to-night, because I am one of 
those who have never been out to East Africa; on the other hand, I 
have very closely studied these questions for a long time past, and 
therefore I should like to refer to two or three points in the discussion. 
It is one of the most complicated and difficult questions to decide how 
far one can move at the present moment and how effective the proposal 
is that is submitted to us. I cannot but feel that we must all realise 
how essential it is that we should have somebody out there to hold 
the scales and somebody who is in direct touch with the Secretary of 
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State. I cannot quite share the view of Sir Robert Hamilton in that 
respect, because it applies to every part of the British Empire where 
we have responsible government. Take the Viceroy of India in par- 
ticular; he is responsible to the Secretary of State in this country 
and the Government in this country. I quite agree that there are 
shades of difference in responsibility, but at the same time there 
always must be somebody to advise from a distance. I do not feel 
that there is much difficulty in the proposal in that respect. 

With regard to some of the difficulties in the Report, I have a 
difficulty at the moment in quite seeing how safe the proposal is with 
regard to Kenya. I say it with a certain amount of hesitation, because 
I know that the feeling in Kenya about certain things is pretty strong. 
I wonder whether those who are nominated as representatives of the 
native population would really be sufficiently governed by the feelings 
and needs of the natives to be able to stand up against their brother 
white men if there was an independent Legislature such as is suggested. 
In other words, I should like personally to be quite satisfied that the 
real balance of the dual policy could be maintained by having the 
natives represented by certain selected white people, There is always” 
that difficulty. I feel that we are much safer with somebody to hold 
the scales who is outside the issue entirely and is not directly interested. 
After all, East Africa is quite different from an ordinary British colony. 
We have an enormous native population with a very small white 
settlement. It cannot but be necessary for us, I was going to say for 
all time, but at any rate until the population has properly developed 
on civilised lines and is thoroughly able to take care of itself, to hold 
fast and under our own control every part of that community. It 
seems to me that that is absolutely essential. 

We have spoken about the interests of the races and we have 
spoken about land settlement, but we must remember that one of the 
commanding driving forces for early federation is the economic ques- 
tion. Some people are apt to talk about the economic side as if we 
were considering the economic side merely for our own benefit in this 
country. Surely we must realise that the economic development of 
those vast countries is as much if not more in the interests of the 
inhabitants there as it is in the interests of this country. It is essential 
that we should realise that, with the growing population there, because 
we have stepped in, and we have interfered with what some people call 
the laws of Nature, in other words the slaughter of the tribes and the 
death of natives by pestilence. By our intervention we have so 
altered things that the population is increasing enormously. It is for 
us to see to it that there is a proper outlet for their energies and that 
there is a proper development of sources for their supply, and at the 
same time we should do everything we can to raise their standard of 
living and benefit the Empire as a whole. 

There is no doubt, as Sir Robert Hamilton so ably pointed out, 
that there are enormous differences between those three Northern 
territories as regards the native conditions. Tanganyika, Uganda 
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and Kenya are absolutely and totally different. At the same time 
economic considerations affect them all. If the settler is going to 
benefit, the native is going to get the advantage too. The settler is 
going to benefit by labour and the native is going to get the benefit 
also. It must be done by uniting the economic forces. If we are to 
develop that country rightly in the interests of all concerned there must 
be a union of all those interests under some common measure of unity. 
That applies particularly with regard to railways, and, again, in regard 
to customs and services of every kind. There is an absolute necessity 
at the very earliest possible moment for a more effective unity of 
control, We have to consider that as being as vital in the interests 
of those countries as the other questions that have been discussed. 
The Commission has rendered invaluable service in its Reports. 
It is no use our rushing at anything, but at the same time there is no 
good in being so unduly “‘ canny” that we do nothing for years. I 
hope that it will not be long before something on the broad and wise 
lines laid down by the Commission is adopted and before there is a 


distinct move towards what is essentially in the interests of those 
countries. 


THE Rev. E. W. SmitH: I think that in any country where you 
have white and black, and perhaps brown, people living together 
there are four possible methods of government. The first of them is 
what the Commission calls a paternal autocracy, exercised from a 
distance, in other words, Crown Colony government. In the early 
stage of a country Crown Colony government is probably very satis- 
factory and very efficient; but, for reasons which the Commission 
gives, it cannot be permanently satisfactory or efficient. 

There is another method of governing, what I may call the policy 
of domination, whether of black over white or of white over black.’ 
This, as the Commission points out, is neither just nor expedient. 

Thirdly, there is a form of government that is based on political 
equality under the forms of our British democracy, no distinction to 
be made between black and white, every vote to have an equal value, 
and electoral qualification to be equal. Theoretically, I suppose, 
that is the sort of thing that you have in the United States, but as a 
matter of fact it does not exist in the United States. Where the 
blacks are, and, as far as we can see, always will be, vastly prepon- 
derant numerically, I do not think that that policy is workable, because 
it must lead to domination. 

Then there is a fourth method, and, as far as I can see, only a 
fourth method, and that is the method of governing by means of 
parallel institutions, two communities, or perhaps three, existing side 
by side, occupying homogeneous, continuous, adequate areas of land; 
the Europeans to enjoy a large measure of local self-government 
according to their traditional rights, and the Africans also to enjoy a 
large measure of local self-government according to their traditional 
ideas and rights. It should, of course, be understood that none of 
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these institutions is or can be stereotyped. They are all subject to 
laws of development. It seems to me that this system provides true 
political equality. Iam afraid that Mr. Buxton would not agree with 
that. He seems to think that civic rights are synonymous with the 
ballot box. I do not think that that is so. I think that you can 
have political equality, based upon respect for the traditional ideas 
and practices of both the peoples, without their necessarily expressing 
their views in precisely the same way. This is the policy recom- 
mended by the Commission as carrying into the realm of politics the 
dual policy which we have understood hitherto to be an economic 
thing, namely, the complementary development of native and non- 
native communities. 

From the native point of view I think this should be acceptable, 
because it conserves what is best in African traditional methods of 
government. It is a fundamental rule in African jurisprudence, if 
that is the right word to use, that sovereignty resides in the people. 
The chiefs are no more than selected representatives of their people. 
African chiefs are not autocrats except in very few exceptional 
instances. It is the chief-in-council that is the authority in the 
tribe. When a number of such chiefs meet in a district or in a pro- 
vincial council they really represent their people. Such councils 
already exist in Uganda, in Tanganyika and in Kenya, as well as 
elsewhere. They take different forms. I take it that this Com- 
mission recommends that this system should be developed and that 
these councils should be formed where they do not exist, and should 
gradually coalesce in a natural way so as to give the natives a real 
measure of self-government. I think that this is absolutely sound— 
parallel institutions, the whites with their councils according to British 
methods and the blacks with their councils according to African 
methods, each side controlling its own funds and having a definite 
place in the Constitution of the country. 

So far it is an incomplete picture. We have there two sides of an 
arch without a keystone. The Governor-General has been called a 
good many names to-night—a link and what not. I venture to add 
another description. He is the keystone which joins up the two 
sides of the arch. He is the representative of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and it is the Imperial Government that has to hold the scales 
evenly. 

Various suggestions are made in the Report of the Commission, 
and I must confess that I too have had some little difficulty in under- 
standing some of them. There are various suggestions made in the 
Report for bringing the two sides together for the discussion of common 
interests, which, of course, is a necessary thing. There are several 
things: there are the Legislative Council, the Advisory Council and 
so on; but the Commission regard these, I take it, as temporary 
expedients. What will ultimately evolve they hardly know. Nobody 
knows. But it seems to me that the ultimate logical issue is a Council 
upon which white and black will sit together as representatives from 
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both communities, not elected, not voted upon at the ballot box, I 
should say, but representing the councils from each side, appointed 
by those councils. I do not see why such a council should not ulti- 
mately come into being. After all, you have something of that sort 
upon the Gold Coast to-day. The Commission looked at the Bunga 
in South Africa. If they had looked at the new Constitution of the 
Gold Coast they would have found some lessons that they might have 
brought to our notice. By the new Constitution of the Gold Coast 
Provincial Councils have been set up. They are attended: by the 
chiefs. They have already played a very important part indeed in 
the political iife of the Gold Coast although they are still so young. 
Then there is on the Gold Coast the Legislative Council, which is 
composed of four elements. There are the officials, there are the 
European non-officials, elected and nominated, there are the Africans 
elected to represent three municipalities, and then there are the chiefs 
appointed by the Provincial Councils. All these sit and vote together. 
The Legislative Council is not identical with what I have ventured 
to envisage in the future of East Africa. There is this great difference 
between them—that on the Gold Coast you have no European Council 
corresponding to the African Provincial Council; but I take it that 
in East Africa you would have in each of the territories a European 
Council and an African Council side by side, and then they would 
appoint their representatives to the Central Council. That is looking 
to the future. At least the Gold Coast does prove, and it is a thing 
that is well worth proving, that Africans, chiefs such as Sir Ofori 
Atta, for example, can sit side by side in a Council with Europeans 
and hold their own and make their contribution to the well-being of 
the country. I do not think that the East Africans are inferior in 
any respect to the West Africans; in fact, I think that on the whole 
the East African is a superior being to the West African. If they can 
do this sort of thing in West Africa I do not see any reason why it 
should not be done, if not now, then later, also in East Africa. 


Lorp MesTon, the Chairman: I have now to invite Mr. Oldham 
to sum up the results of the discussion and to answer any criticisms 
that he may consider require comment. As your Chairman, I have 
nothing to say. I have not the necessary knowledge, local or other- 
wise, and in a case of this sort it is hardly fitting that one should, 
without some first-hand knowledge, intervene in a general discussion. 
What has been crossing my mind all the time we have been listening 
to the paper, with its broad vision and its eminent fair-mindedness 
and its wide statesmanship, was how singularly fortunate East Africa 
is going to be in comparison with many other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. Has there been in all our experience any great 
portion of our British Empire, except one which is virtually homo- 
geneous in race, in which we have attempted to lay down in the manner 
in which this Commission is doing the broad lines of its future political 
and constitutional progress before the statesmen of this country have 
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been driven to the task by some local cataclysm, which has forced 
them, and forced them reluctantly, to face the issue? Even Lord 
Durham’s Report was not launched upon a wholly placid sea. The 
Constitution of South Africa was arrived at after three years’ war. 
To-day in India we are fumbling about for a Constitution after ten 
years of the most distressing unrest and discontent. Singularly for- 
tunate indeed is this happy land whose future, long before these troubles 
arise, is being so carefully and judicially considered. 


Mr. J. H. OtpHAM: At this late hour I will only touch on one 
point raised, and that quite briefly, namely, the problem which presents 
itself to so many minds with regard to the position of the Governor- 
General. As I listened to Mr. Buxton’s difficulties about the relations 
between the Governor-General and the Governors, I wondered whether 
he realised that the same relationship has existed for over a century 
in India. One of the things that have struck us on the Commission 
is the way in which thought is departmentalised with regard to different 
parts of the Empire. In regard to East African problems, people 
have talked as if certain ideas were entirely new, whereas they have 
been working for a very long time in some other parts of the Empire. 
As regards the relations of the Governor-General, he has a double 
relation. The first is to the Secretary of State. No intelligent people 
would propose to set up in this twentieth century an entirely irrespon- 
sible official. He must be responsible to the Imperial Parliament. 
The relations of the Governor-General to the Secretary of State will be 
similar to those of the Viceroy of India to the Secretary of State for 
India. 

A much more difficult question is that of the relation of the 
Governor-General to the territorial Governors. That is full of difficult 
problems, but similar problems are being worked out at present in 
India. They arise there between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments. There the problem is being approached 
from the other end: the Government of India is trying to divest itself 
of certain powers, whereas in East Africa the proposal is that certain 
new powers should be conferred on a central authority. No doubt if 
thought is given to them some solution will be found for them, as is 
being found in India. There is much light to be shed on these problems 
by the work with which our Chairman has been so closely associated 
in the reforms which have taken place in India. 

As regards the principles on which the relationship is to be estab- 
lished, the Commission are quite clear as to what they want. The 
legal authority of the Governor-General over the Governors of the 
different territories is intended to be absolute. But that supreme 
legal authority is compatible with the adoption of a policy of devolu- 
tion, so that it will come to be recognised that within certain acknow- 
ledged and well-defined limits there will be liberty of action for the 
Provincial Governments. The working out of all those questions 
will, of course, be difficult. That is one of the reasons which led the 
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Commission to propose that there should be the intermediate stage of 
a High Commissioner, to do what the Commission could not possibly 
do—discuss in detail which matters would in practice be left largely 
to the discretion of the Provincial Governments, and which matters 
the High Commissioner, or Governor-General, would wish to have 
referred to him for sanction and final decision. That is the general 
plan. I think that it will help in considering these problems if we 
keep it steadily in mind that the same class of problems are being 
dealt with and worked out in India at the present time. 

The particular point I was most anxious to leave in the minds of 
those who have been good enough to come and listen to the paper, 
is that to allow things to drift or to continue as they are, is as open to 
objection as the grant of responsible government. In other words, 
the essential thing, if there is to be a solution of East African problems, 
is that there should be some constructive action. Constructive action 
is always difficult, and it is particularly difficult when people are 
absorbed in so many interests nearer home. Therefore it seems to 
me that if we are really anxious that progress should be made in 
dealing with these problems when the General Election is past, public 
opinion should urge upon the Government of the day that it should 
formulate a policy. I believe that if we are to get a national policy, 
and above all if we are to give the representatives of the local com- 
munities the opportunity which they certainly ought to have of 
representing their views before the policy is finally adopted, the 
suggestion made by Lord Lugard in the House of Lords should be 
acted upon. When the Government has formulated a policy, a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament, or some other instrument 
which would be equally efficacious, should be set up, in order that 
that policy may be thoroughly considered, and that the representatives 
of the communities in East Africa may have an opportunity of coming 
to this country and placing their views as fully as they wish before 
those who finally have to decide. 














SOME ASPECTS OF THE EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS IN THE MARKETING 
OF THEIR PRODUCTS 


(Substance of an Address to the Agricultural Group at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, January 1929, by PROFESSOR 
R. B. FoRRESTER.) 


I. (1) A DEFINITE marketing movement is an integral part of 
the Agricultural Policy of American farmers, and it is to two 
aspects of that movement that attention may be confined in 
this paper. There is first the attempt to introduce improvements 
in the method of dealing with supplies and the effort to create a 
better adjustment of demand and supply of a product through 
collective action and, in some spheres, through State assistance. 
This may be termed “ straight marketing work.’”’ It is a pure 
policy of improving marketing methods and organisation so that 
the same return may be obtained for a less effort. It involves 
no attempt to influence prices beyond what can be usually found 
in an open competitive market. 

(2) There is that aspect of marketing which is concerned 
with some elements of control of prices or control of output. 
This phase of marketing policy is commonly prominent in most 
farm relief schemes, in discussions of stabilisation, and in plans 
for raising prices, and as an example of this type of proposal it is 
proposed to touch briefly upon the main points of the McNary 
Haugan Bill passed by U.S. Congress, but recently vetoed by 
President Coolidge. 

II. Much of the best marketing work in the United States 
and in Canada since 1920 has been seen in the notable develop- 
ments in the first field of study. There have been three major 
lines of policy together with much useful work of a minor 
kind. 

(x) A characteristic feature of the position is the widespread 
effort to improve the assemblage, transport, packing and quality 
of the farmers’ produce. This is associated particularly with the 
growth of large-scale Central Selling Agencies and Federations 
composed of farmers, which even by 1925 were selling in the 
United States produce to a value of over 400 million pounds 
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sterling, and in the case of the Western Wheat Pools of Canada 
the turnover had exceeded £50,000,000 by the same date. 

The movement towards the use of carefully prepared standards 
and grades is now so well-recognised a business tendency that it 
is not necessary to develop this point, except to mention that 
State action has in the United States followed the line of assisting 
private and co-operative interests to create generally recognised 
grades, and legislation has been promoted to provide for the 
voluntary adoption of these grades, together with a system of 
inspection for their support. In this field also it has to be 
recorded that much scepticism as to the feasibility of quality stan- 
dards had to be overcome before the system was put into opera- 
tion, and further there was considerable criticism of the possible 
gains to the producer of selling three grades instead of one, and 
it was felt that marketing by grades and standards was bound to 
have important reactions upon methods of production. 

(2) The policy of collective price bargaining through selling 
agencies is a second line of policy, and with it have come the con- 
sideration and development of methods of dealing with temporary 
gluts and scarcities. The chief contribution of American experi- 
ence in this field has been the development of the pooling method, 
which makes collective bargaining between farmers and whole- 
sale market agencies much more of a reality than it had com- 
monly been in the past. The pool method solves the difficulty 
of giving unified control over the numerous small parcels of 
output of which agricultural production is commonly composed. 
It makes possible feasible schemes of payment for quality, and 
enables the farmer to come much closer to the problems of market 
demand, which are commonly referred to under such titles as 
“ orderly marketing ” and “‘ feeding the market.”’ It is no doubt 
a field in which many mistakes have been made, but it is also 
one in which producers’ agencies, starting from a basis of guaran- 
teed supply, have proved much abler rivals to middleman firms 
than might have been expected in view of their relatively limited 
experience. The function of balancing demand and supply 
always carries with it certain of the critical difficulties of adjusting 
supply to the market in such a way as to obviate if possible the 
crushing effect upon prices of temporary surpluses, or conversely 
the unduly restrictive action of exceptional shortage. In this 
direction much work has been got under way to improve methods 
of storage, to extend methods of processing produce, and methods 
of converting the more perishable farm products into others 
which can be sold over longer periods of time. In this way it is 
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meant to smooth out seasonal unevenness in prices and to increase 
the availability to consumers of the more perishable kinds of 
farm produce. 

(3) The last feature in marketing policy which may be men- 
tioned is the great extension of sales service which many farmers’ 
agencies have built up. This represents in some cases a careful 
examination of the wholesale and retail system of distribution 
through which the product passes to the consumer, the aim being to 
test the value of each link in the distributive chain by reference to 
the alternative methods of sale which are available. Little attempt 
has been made by selling agencies to take over responsibility for the 
trade system which serves the consumer directly ; but widespread 
efforts have been made at indirect control of the consumer’s market 
by the use of advertisement and publicity, by appointing market 
service men to check the methods of dealers and retailers, and 
even in some cases by fixing margins so that the consumer’s price 
is known. Milk-selling agencies in particular have been active 
in studying consumer’s demand, and have experimented with 
retailing direct to the customer. They have thus studied all the 
difficulties which the retailer has to face in his business. 

III. It may be relevant, however, to point out here the 
economic limits of pool marketing, and generally of “ straight 
marketing work.” 

(1) The argument for improved marketing is parallel to the 
argument for up-to-date methods of production in farming. It 
gives a certain result at a diminished cost. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that farmers will gain the whole of that saving unless 
they can control production and output, but unless demand is 
very inelastic, they are likely to gain some of the saving, either 
in a slightly better price for their produce or in an expanded 
market at the same price. 

(2) Marketing agencies have not been able to use a monopoly 
of supply in order to raise or stabilise prices except in a very 
temporary way, and when this policy of holding up supplies to 
raise prices has been practised, it has meant serious disaster to 
the group of farmers who have attempted it. The main reason 
is that American marketing agencies have no secure control over 
production, so that even if they control supplies for a season they 
have no defence against increased production. There is a pre- 
mium upon all substitutes, and there is a danger of attracting 
outside sources of supply and creating new areas of production. 
It ought to be added that, in the United States, any attempt to 
control production would meet serious legal obstacles. 
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(3) In fixing prices, selling agencies have no other basis 
upon which to act than middleman agencies, except probably 
a better knowledge of their particular supply, so that the specu- 
lative element in trading is still present, and it is partly guess- 
work to know what price or what series of prices will shift a crop 
of a given estimated size. The policy of “ feeding the market ” 
is not anything more than a thoroughly intelligent placing of 
supplies on the market through the season at remunerative levels 
of price. With perishable products the power of holding supplies 
is, of course, distinctly limited, but even with relatively durable 
products such as wheat, the experience of the Canadian Wheat 
Pools confirms this view. The Canadian Central Selling Agency 
possesses at least three substantial advantages, as Mr. Patton 
has pointed out in his able description of grain growers’ co-opera- 
tion in Western Canada. 

(a) It enjoys assured long-term control over more than one- 
half of the wheat deliveries in Western Canada and over one-third 
of the coarse grain marketings. 

(b) It operates on a minimum of risk and can keep down its 
actual marketing costs. 

(c) It has command of its own extensive terminal facilities 
and it can control its shipments. 

But it does not appear from the statistics of grain deliveries at 
terminals that the pools have brought about any change in the 
rate of delivery as compared with the policy of dealers. In 
other words, the pool has not seriously modified the early rush 
to market in September, October and November, nor does it 
desire to hold back any bigger proportion of the crop at the end 
of a season. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that 
terminal deliveries are no index of actual wheat sales, and that 
these latter figures appear to be moderately steady throughout 
the months of the year. It is very observable that the pool 
marketing policy seems to be accommodating itself to the general 
features of the world’s wheat trade, and “‘ orderly marketing ”’ is 
even considered a dangerous phrase if naively interpreted; nor 
is it now claimed that the Wheat Pool can eliminate all the risks 
of speculative trading, although it has done good work in increasing 
the amount of sales direct to millers. 

The following sentences may be quoted from Mr. Patton’s 
book upon the question of control of supply and its relation to 
prices (p. 402) : 

“The Canadian Wheat Pool exercises no control whatever 
over the physical volume of Canadian wheat; it is bound to 
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market whatever quantity may be delivered to it by its members 
under conditions of international competition. It may indeed 
exercise a measure of control over the market movement of its 
wheat; it may refrain from selling at times when prices appear 
to be depressed under seasonal or temporary influences and release 
its holdings more freely when prices show a firmer tendency. It 
may exercise a certain stabilising influence on the market through 
being less vulnerable to the risks of forced selling and through the 
alternative outlets afforded by its overseas sales connections. It 
cannot risk, however, holding back any substantial portion of its 
season’s deliveries; in the face of a new crop of anything like 
normal proportions and of the impatience of its members over 
unduly deferred final settlements.” 


It also appears that the possibility of either the formation 
or the effectiveness of a world wheat pool is decidedly slight, 
although no doubt some measure of informal co-ordination of 
selling policy may be sooner or later attained among wheat 
producers’ national pools. The main difficulties are : 


(1) The physical supply is not under control. 

(2) No system of quotas or division of markets seems prac- 
ticable with wheat because of its different varieties and grades 
and the requirements of blending. 

(3) A world organisation of wheat producers involves the 
spread of farmers’ organisation in areas where it is still slight. 


In view of this statement of the economic limits of pool 
marketing, it may also be of interest to refer to the claims made 
for this form of organisation in the Report to the Ministry of 
Agriculture on stabilisation of agricultural prices. It is there 
suggested (p. 51 onwards) that centralised marketing should 
provide a stabilising force which would, to some extent, lessen 
variations in the volume of supplies; and, further, it is urged 
that the object of co-operative marketing should be to supply 
agricultural markets according to their needs, instead of as at 
present according to the amount of produce which the farmers 
have at the moment available for sale. So far as this point of 
view merely suggests that temporary surpluses and scarcities of 
a seasonal character may be smoothed out by central selling 
agencies, it appears justifiable and grounded on experience; but 
if it is suggested that these agencies are capable of stabilising 
agricultural prices and the volume of supplies over a series of 
years, then there is no evidence in American experience that this 
is likely to be the result, since, in fact, the success of some market- 
ing pools has led to their ultimate break-up through the incentive 
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which it has given to increased production. The difficulty lies 
in the matter previously mentioned, that none of these marketing 
agencies attempts to control production and output, and that 
“ orderly marketing” in the sense of price-fixing involves con- 
siderable speculative risk. 

Summing up this matter, it may be said that “ straight 
marketing ”’ developments have a solid basis of achievement in 
American experience; the producer has an opportunity of obtain- 
ing through them the best conditions the market has to give in 
price, and stable business, but they cannot be considered as 
price control agencies of a monopolistic kind, and, under present 
conditions, they are likely to incur serious danger if they attempt 
to go beyond their primary functions and to aim at any of the 
forms of price control. This is well enough recognised by 
American farmers, and this is why, when they desire price control, 
they turn naturally to the State. 

IV. This leads naturally to the consideration of price control 
schemes, and it may be frankly stated that a large body of United 
States farmers favour such schemes. They desire particularly to 
see agricultural price levels pegged on to industrial price levels; 
the watchword is “‘ Economic equality with other industries to 
assure agricultural prosperity and success’’; and this is inter- 
preted to mean that agricultural price levels should bear the same 
relationship to industrial price levels as before 1914. The 
McNary Haugan Plan, which has been twice vetoed by President 
Coolidge, is taken as an important example of this form of legis- 
lative measure. The title is ‘‘ The Surplus Control Bill”; it 
proposes to establish a Federal Farm Board which is to aid in 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of surplus. 

Six objects of the Bill are stated : 


(1) To promote orderly marketing. 

(2) To provide for the control and disposition of surplus. 

(3) To enable producers to stabilise market prices. 

(4) To preserve advantageous domestic markets to home 
farmers. 

(5) To minimise speculation. 

(6) To encourage co-operative marketing. 


These aims are to be achieved by three activities : 


(1) By State action in dealing with surplus through agencies. 
(2) By loaning money to agencies. 
(3) By insuring agencies against unfavourable fluctuations in 
prices. (See Farm Relief, by J. E. Boyle.) 
No. 3.—VOL. VIII. T 
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The Bill gives no definition of surplus and chooses six crops 


which are called basic : 


(1) Wheat. (4) Cotton. 
(2) Corn. (5) Rice. 
(3) Swine. (6) Tobacco. 


The agencies to be employed by the Government may be: 
(t) Co-operative Selling Agencies. 


(z) Companies. 

(3) Flour and Feed Millers. 
(4) Meat Packers. 

(5) Cotton Spinners. 

(6) Tobacco Dealers, etc. 


The scheme cannot be put into operation until the Federal 
Farm Board and its Advisory Boards agree; it then buys through 
its agencies, and any loss which accrues through holding up stocks 
or through dumping them abroad is to be borne by the Stabil- 
isation Fund. The general instruction is that the Board shall 
operate to preserve advantageous domestic markets, and this is 
taken to mean prices in the United States somewhat above the 
present world level. The process would therefore be the buying 
up by the Board of Produce in the United States until the required 
reaction on prices was secured and the dumping abroad of the 
surplus thus secured. The finance of the Stabilisation Fund is 
upon the following basis : 

A separate pool is created for each basic commodity, and an 
equalisation fee is charged to the farmer per unit of the com- 
modity concerned. To these funds there is added a revolving 
fund of 250,000,000 dollars from the United States Treasury to 
be used in starting the scheme. 

This brief outline of the main conceptions embodied in the 
McNary Haugan Bill is designed to indicate the general character 
of many of the farm relief schemes promoted in the United 
States. It is not proposed to criticise this measure in any detail, 
but it seems necessary to allude to a number of the comments 
commonly made in the United States on this Bill, and in 
particular to the arguments used by the President in vetoing 
the Bill. 

V. Looking at this measure from the standpoint of the 

- farmers themselves, it may be pointed out that the six basic 
crops chosen do not correspond to the leading branches of 
American farming, which are : 
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(1) Milk and Dairy Products. (5) Cotton. 
(2) Corn. (6) Poultry. 
(3) Hay. (7) Wheat. 


(4) Live-stock. 


There is, therefore, the serious danger that the policy directed 
towards raising prices for the selected crops may injure other 
farmers who have to buy feed for their stock and who represent 
very substantial agricultural interests. It may indeed be.argued 
that the result would be a net loss to the United States farmers 
considered as a whole. A further general issue is, that it appears 
to contemplate a deliberate raising of prices upon United States 
consumers in order to place them at a disadvantage compared 
with foreign consumers. Reference may now be made to the 
arguments employed in the President’s message to Congress, since 
they involve many direct attacks upon the Bill. These may be 
stated as follows : 

(1) The scheme is an attack upon balanced and diversified 
farming which it has been the deliberate policy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to foster as against “ one-crop 
farming.’ It is therefore a discrimination against the safer types 
of farming. 

(2) It is a direct penalisation of farmers producing other than 
the six basic products. 

(3) The Price Insurance Scheme means:‘making good the losses 
of packers, millers, etc., who hold surplus, out of the pockets 
of the farmers, and, further, it is not obvious how the 
Federal Farm Board can choose its selected agents among the 
thousands of millers, meat-packers, spinners and others who are 
eligible. 

(4) The Government is involved, in reality, in fixing the 
prices on the basic crops, since it is compelled to operate with a 
given price level in view. In the President’s opinion it would 
be impossible to stop at this point, and prices would then require 
to be fixed for other agricultural products. There would be no 
end to extension until the whole inter-relationship of agricultural 
prices was controlled. 

(5) The creation of a Federal Farm Board with such powers 
as have been indicated amounted to a delegation of taxing power 
by the State, to the injury of the home consumer. 

(6) It was not likely that the scheme would be ultimately of 
any benefit to the farmer, since, if it were at first successful in 
raising prices, it would stimulate supply and would therefore 
increase the potential surplus until the scheme broke down under 
T2 
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its own weight; further, the President demurred to the view 
that all agricultural exports should be classed as surplus in this 
sense; he pointed out that the United States had for over fifty 
years found valuable foreign markets for her agricultural products, 
and that the production of some crops was not based upon home 
consumption. 

(7) Other matters raised were that the scheme would lead to 
the putting into operation of foreign anti-dumping laws, that 
other industries would be entitled to claim the same treatment 
from the State, and that the conception of State price insurance 
was radically unsound. 

It is also of interest to observe that the United States farmers 
obtained the Tariff Rates which they asked for in 1927, so that it 
cannot be said that they consider protection any substitute for 
schemes of the McNary Haugan type. 

VI. The conclusion of this part of the paper is that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to frame any scheme of stabilisation which has 
more than a chance of temporary success unless control of pro- 
duction and output is contemplated. As has been found in the 
case of articles such as rubber and coffee, it is difficult to maintain 
any price in advance of what the market will bear. There is 
little ground for supposing that State action or any other form 
of price control action can stabilise prices from the side of supplies. 
They cannot prevent a fall in prices if market conditions are those 
of increasing supply. It seems necessary to suggest that the term 
surplus is being used in different senses in connection with these 
schemes; it sometimes means temporary surplus which may be 
controllable by marketing agencies; at other times it means the 
whole of a country’s agricultural export, that is, a permanent 
surplus which is not controllable in its influence upon price by 
marketing agencies. If there is too much agriculture in the 
world, in this latter sense, in proportion to other forms of pro- 
duction, then the only solution is fewer farms and fewer farmers. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Development of International Law: By Str GEOFFREY BUTLER 
and Simon Maccosy. 1928. (London: Longmans Green. 
8vo. xxxv + 566 pp. 25s.) ria 


THE writing of history is not only a matter of exact science in 
point of accuracy; it is also—perhaps primarily—a matter of art in 
selecting from the vast amount of the material at the disposal of the 
writer. In both these respects the present work sets a high standard. 
The student and the teacher of international law have long felt the 
absence of a judicious and comprehensive account of the practice of 
states. The current text-books and treatises are mainly concerned 
with stating the existing law, and the historical background which they 
give is necessarily sketchy and incomplete. In their method of selec- 
tion of events and practices, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the learned authors of this treatise have shown much tact 
and discrimination. An equally high standard in this almost ency- 
clopedic work is maintained in point of accuracy in presenting facts. 
Sir Geoffrey Butler and Mr. Maccoby have filled a considerable gap in 
the literature of international law, and have earned the gratitude of 
the historian and the lawyer alike. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first covers the age of 
the dissolving Roman Empire—this is what the authors call the age 
of the Prince. Part II is the age of the Judge—the period of com- 
mercial and dynastic wars. In the third period, the period of the 
Concert, “‘ it is the voice of some other force than that of pure national- 
ism, which, whatever be the reason, reasserts itself.” In each of these 
periods the authors deal with selected topics which they regard as the 
central theme at each stage. Thus in Part I they give, inter alia, an 
account of the development of diplomatic practice and of some ques- 
tions bearing upon the law of war, like contributions, treatment of 
wounded, levies and subsidies from neutral Powers. In Part II they 
sketch the history of neutrality, of equality of states, of maritime 
theory and practice, and of changes of nationality. In the opening 
chapter of this Part, in a section entitled ‘‘ Temperamenta,” they deal 
with such diverse questions as declaration of war, enemy individuals 
and their property in war-time, droit d’aubaine, the right of individuals 
to emigrate, the freedom of coast fisheries, and the position of prisoners 
of war. This method of treatment is attractive, but renders it difficult 
to consult the book, and is perhaps apt to make some readers wonder 
whether it was worth while to discard the customary systematic 
arrangement of the material for the sake of a method which, although 
original, is historically and logically open to criticism. 

In a work of this scope and character there are naturally many 
points on which more than one opinion is admissible. The reviewer 
would like to draw attention to two points which appear to him of 
special importance. The first is that possibly the title of the work is 
too comprehensive. A History of International Practice would better 
express both the object which the authors had in view and the character 
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of the book. The history of the science of International Law is hardly 
touched, no doubt deliberately. It is one of the great merits of this 
work that it pays almost exclusive attention to facts, but it would be 
regrettable if the book were to be understood as showing that Inter- 
national Law is an exact replica of the practice of states. It is his- 
torically and scientifically more than that. Law is not a descriptive 
science, and although in International Law the practice of the subjects 
of law constitutes a source of law to an extent wider than in other 
legal systems, it is not the only or the most venerable source. 

The second criticism is of a more specific character. There will 
doubtless be some who will wonder whether in their account of inter- 
national arbitration Sir Geoffrey Butler and Mr. Maccoby do not 
unintentionally convey the impression that they have taken upon 
themselves the task of justifying the attitude of the Great Powers in 
the matter of general arbitration treaties. Possibly the learned authors 
overstate their case when they advocate “ the necessity of reserving 
from the obligation to arbitration such questions as concern a nation’s 
honour or its vital interest ” (p. 405). The Observations of His Majes- 
ty’s Government in Great Britain on the Programme of Work of the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, a weighty State Paper issued a year ago, 
which cannot be charged with under-estimating the difficulties in the 
way of extending the scope of international arbitration, concedes that 
“it may well be that this formula as to vital interests, honour, inde- 
pendence and the interests of third States, first adopted a quarter of a 
century ago, requires examination.” 

The work is dedicated to the memory of L. Oppenheim, late 
Whewell Professor of International Law at Cambridge, and H. Erle 
Richards, late Chichele Professor of International Law at Oxford. 
The book is a storehouse of facts, and is admirably written. Its 
value for the international lawyer is obvious and requires no comment, 
and there is no doubt that the general reader also will find it interesting 
and instructive. . H. LAUTERPACHT. 


The New Map of South America. By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 
1929. (London: JonathanCape. 8vo. xiii+ 400pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. GIBBoNns of Princeton has written some eighteen books dealing 
with Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. The present volume, 
though published by Jonathan Cape in London, is printed in the 
U.S.A., where its author has “ the privilege of telling the G 2 class at 
the Army War College that they must learn to visualise the map 
when they read about places and study countries.” The author 
assures us that he has spent nearly a decade “in gathering a vast 
amount of material and mulling it over,” that he has no desire to 
display his erudition and has therefore omitted foot-notes. 

The present reviewer, after carefully studying one chapter—that 
on Colombia, of which he has some recent acquaintance—is unable to 
confirm the large claims made for this work by the author. His 
statement that the Magdalena River could “ easily ” be made navigable 
for 250 miles into the interior for 3000-ton steamers is wholly mis- 
leading. (Over a million pounds sterling has already been spent by 
American contractors and others in fruitless attempts to dredge the 
bar.) His remark that the ‘‘ Magdalena is connected with the Orinoco 
through the Meta River ”’ is quite incomprehensible : the main range 
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of the Andes, some 11,000 feet high, intervenes. His belief that 
Colombia is suited for large-scale European immigration argues a lack 
of personal acquaintance with the country, though his warm commen- 
dation of the qualities of the Colombians commands sympathy. 

His statement that American oil interests were responsible for 
securing the ratification by the Senate of the Panama Settlement may 
not be without foundation, but the bald cynicism with which this 
view is put forward does less than justice to his countrymen. 

He states (p. 203) that ‘‘ airplane service with the Canal Zone has 
been er eet recently ” : this is not the case, as he himself admits 

. 213). 

P Professor Gibbons’ figures as to foreign investments are inaccurate ; 
in the matter of oil he is completely misinformed. He states that 
production in 1926 was six million barrels, and that in 1928 this figure 
was “ materially increased ’’—as a matter of fact the through-put for 
1928 was about eighteen million barrels! He states that all the 
large American oil companies are operating in Colombia: he omits to 
state that after ten years’ prospecting only one is producing oil, that 
_ three wells are now being put down outside the producing field, 
and that over fifty wells have been sunk, covering a great area of 
country, without finding oil. 

His reference to open fighting between Anglo-Persian prospectors 
and hostile Indians “in a remote region” is taken from Ludwell 
Denny and is pure moonshine, as are also his references to difficulties 
over concessions to British interests for mining, agriculture and 
aviation in the region bordering on Panama. 

He gives the population of Bogota as more than one million : it is 
240,000, and commercial airplanes do not land there as yet: his 
references to Cali as “ a rival of Tulsa (Okla) ” and of Barranquilla as 
“an oil-boom town ” (the nearest oilfield is.nearly 300 miles distant) 
show only too clearly that his South American trip in 1926 did not 
include a visit to any of these places. 

His concluding remark, that but for the exploitation of Colombian 
oil resources, Colombia could not have aspired to the honour of seeing 
her representative as President of the Council of the League of Nations 
in 1927, shows a naiveté which is as surprising as it is, in a writer of 
the author’s eminence, depressing. A. T. W. 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Ausiria: a Biography. By JOsEPH 
REDLICH. 1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi + 547 pp. 
2s.) 


A work on such a subject by such an author gives promise of much 
pleasure and instruction. And the promise is fulfilled; despite the 
deplorable character of this American translation, in which the com- 
plexities of the Teutonic style, and often even the German idiom, are 
slavishly reproduced. Professor Redlich’s pages contain a number of 
vivid sketches of personalities—Schwarzenberg, Griinne, Bach, the 
Empress, De4k, Haynau and others—as well as illuminating passages 
on the “ Societies” of Vienna and the gradual transformation of life 
in the Monarchy during the long reign. They also incorporate the 
results of recent research; for instance, on the correspondence of the 
Austrian and French Emperors in 1859. But the main interest is the 
personality of the Francis Joseph. More accurately than Louis XIV, 
Francis Joseph could have said ‘‘ L’état c’est moi.”” The earlier Habs- 
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burgs ruled a congeries of kingdoms and lands in amateur fashion, 
without the bureaucratic apparatus of a modern state. Francis 
Joseph, whose youthful mind was moulded by Schwarzenberg, set 
himself to destroy both the easy-going feudalism of the past and 
nascent liberalism, in the interests of a centralised state system. 
Many misfortunes—the breach with Russia in 1855, the loss of Lom- 
bardy-Venetia, exclusion from Germany, and many changes—Schmer- 
ling’s liberalism, dualism, Magyar hegemony, the expanding Austrian 
franchise—developed in him a remarkable adaptability to altered 
circumstances. But he remained always the assiduous chief of a vast 
bureaucratic machine, civil and military, and the head of a family 
whose estates, the Monarchy, must not be diminished in extent. He 
had all the impressive majesty of perfect manners, few words and calm 
confidence in himself. These qualities and the length of his reign made 
him the first gentleman of Europe and the hub of his complex Monarchy. 
But he was unchangeable in a changing world. His concessions were 
ever palliatives, the minimum exacted by the situation, not bold 
programmes of improvement. The Habsburg curse ‘‘On half-trod ways 
to half-done deeds’? was upon him. At the end he was too cautious, 
too fixed, to attempt any solution of his Monarchy’s problems. He 
only dammed up the waters, where others—Franz Ferdinand perhaps— 
might have canalised them. And after him came the deluge. 

Yet, when any criticism has been passed upon his lack of insight, 
of feeling, of any artistic or intellectual interest, his cruelty to Benedek 
and other faithful servants, his concentration on deadening routine, 
nevertheless his achievement was not small. Onlya strong man could 
have held that Monarchy together for close on seventy years of the 
modern world. He was indeed, as Schwarzenberg said, ‘‘ a fearless 
fellow.” R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


Making the Fascist State. By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 1929. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xi + 392 
pp. 21s.) . 


Tuts book embodies the results of an impartial study of “ fascist 
theories in terms of the varying practical situations into which the 
movement was forced by dint of circumstance.” The author is an 
American ; his work was carried out under the auspices of the American 
National Social Science Research Council, and with the help and 
advice of his colleagues at Columbia University. The book is divided 
into two parts: the first section, covering roughly two-thirds of the 
whole, is an analysis of fascist aims and policy. There follow 100 
pages of extracts from fascist literature and speeches, and an excellent 
bibliography of fascism. The descriptive and analytical chapters deal 
in turn with the rise of fascism, fascist foreign policy, the organisation 
of the fascist state, and fascist culture. Throughout the book full 
references are given to authorities. 

Professor Schneider’s work is a valuable contribution to the history 
of Italy during the last ten years. His style is frankly American; 
few books published by the Oxford University Press can have shown 
such disregard of Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English Usage! 
The merits of the book are its freedom from prejudice—fascist or anti- 
fascist—its accuracy of statement, its thoroughness and good sense. 
Its faults are a certain lack of proportion and method in the treatment 
of a most complicated subject. There is not enough elbow-room in 
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the book. The author’s care to include every phase and tendency of 
fascism has led to an overcrowding of his story with detail. 
Nevertheless, certain facts stand out with clearness: the oppor- 
tunism of Signor Mussolini; the lack of originality in the fascist 
theories; the militancy of fascist foreign policy. Many leaders would 
have been dismayed by the complete failure of the fascist programme 
for the elections of 1919. Signor Mussolini has always covered his 
tracks by fine words about Italy, and has even gloried in the rapidity 
with which he and his followers can adopt or discard a whole scheme 
of ideas. ‘‘ The fascisti are the gypsies of Italian politics; not being 
tied to any fixed principles, they proceed unceasingly towards one 
goal, the future well-being of the Italian people.” This search for a 
programme, and its corollary, the pillage of every philosophy except 
the philosophy of liberty, have had odd results. One is tempted to 
think of the hermit who went so far into the solitude of the Egyptian 
desert that he arrived at a populous town on the other side! Pro- 
fessor Schneider may well conclude his chapter on the fascist state 
with the words: “It is by no means impossible that socialism and 
syndicalism will once more be reconciled to each other and both 
to the fascist state, but—it will be difficult to say which has converted 
which.” E. L. Woopwarp. 


Eagles Black and White. By AuGUR. 1929. (London: D. Appleton 
& Co., 8vo. 205 pp. 55.) 


TuHIs is a timely statement from the Polish point of view on the 
question of the “ Corridor.” 

Much has been written by way of criticism of the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles in respect of the Corridor. In this book the writer, 
though obviously Polish in sympathy, puts forward the various factors 
which may have influenced the framers of the Treaty in deciding to 
give the Corridor to Poland. He points out that East Prussia was a 
German colony formed, and for centuries maintained and developed, 
without land connection with its parent country. He quotes German 
authorities to show how even before the War transport between East 
Prussia and the rest of Germany followed preponderatingly a sea route 
rather than go by land. He reminds us that in the latest German 
census before the War the population of the Corridor, after 140 years of 
German rule, was still shown to be predominantly Polish in speech, and 
that among the members which it returned to the Reichstag there were 
always some who belonged to the Polish party. 

So much in defence of the Treaty. The writer takes us further, and 
quotes official figures to show the great drop in the German population, 
or at least in the population registered as German-speaking, which has 
taken place since the Corridor again became Polish. He shows that the 
reduction of the German element is due partly to emigration, partly to 
the fact that a part of the population formerly registered as German- 
speaking is now registered as Polish-speaking. Into the causes of these 
changes he does not enter, but the facts are so given as to suggest that 
the Polish case for possession of the Corridor on the basis of self- 
determination is considerably stronger now than it was in I9I9. 

In one argument we find it hard to follow the author. He contends 
that because Eastern European affairs cannot now be settled without 
taking Poland into account, Poland ought therefore necessarily to 
have a permanent seat on the Council of the League. Surely this 
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argument could be applied to many States of less importance than 
Poland. 

The chapter on Danzig contains interesting evidence of the great 
rise in the trade of the Free City since its association with the restored 
Polish Republic. 

The chapter on East Prussia is also of interest as illustrating the 
economic interests of K6nigsberg. 

Two dates appear to be misprinted. On page 171 it is not true to 
say that the plebiscite in East Prussia took place while the Bolshevik | 
cavalry was on the Vistula. The Bolshevik forces only reached that 
point four or five weeks later. Secondly, on page 175 the Geneva 
agreement remains in force until 1937, not 1927. F. B. B. 


The Russian Church since the Revolution. By G. P. FEDOTOFF. 1928. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 
vii + 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE author of this book was Professor of Medieval History at 
Saratov and Petrograd, and is now teaching in the Russian Theo- 
logical Institute in Paris. As an exile, therefore, he tends to judge 
Russian affairs from the standpoint of the emigrant who opposes the 
existing régime in Russia. His little book, however, bears the mark ~ 
of the student and of one who is well qualified to speak and write on 
Russian Church affairs. 

He begins with a summary of recent history in the Orthodox 
Church since the revolution, and although his own feelings can clearly 
be read in the narrative, there is a strain of objectivity throughout the 


Ik. 

He frankly admits in Chapter I that the Orthodox Church took 
up at first a hostile attitude to the Bolshevik Revolution, denounced 
in proclamation by the Patriarch the violent incidents in the uprisings, 
the negotiations for peace with the Germans and the nationalisation 
of Church lands. In other words, the Church meddled in politics 
and paid the penalty in persecution by the new régime. But he 
justifies those actions on the ground that no one then expected the 
Bolshevik régime to last, which is quite true. Nevertheless, the 
Bolsheviks were not likely to forget this attitude of the Church leaders, 
and retribution was exacted, perhaps more severe than was necessary 
for securing the safety of the Soviet Power. 

An able, if somewhat one-sided, account is given of the attempts 
of the Bolsheviks to damage the authority of the Orthodox Church 
by anti-religious measures and propaganda. The Bolsheviks sup- 
pressed the Church Sunday Schools and only permitted religious 
instruction to children in private homes. Mr. Fedotoff bres 
condemns this, but it is possible to look upon this action as one whi 
assisted rather than suppressed true religious teaching, as the old 
Sunday Schools were during the Revolution used less for the inculca- 
tion of religious feeling than for inflaming the students with political 
ideas against the Revolution. 

An interesting account is given of the different outlooks of the 
Bolsheviks on the question of treatment of the Church. There was 
first the extremist school, who were out for breaking down the Church 
by direct persecution from outside and open atheistic propaganda, 
and the moderate school which recognised the influence of the Church 
and aimed at weakening it within by the well-known Communist 
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method of cell-formation and an attempt to stage a Reformation and 
to found a new Church more definitely in sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion than the old. The story is well told of the creation of the “‘ Living 
Church” in opposition to the old Orthodox Church, led by the 
Patriarch Tikhon. Fedotoff admits that it is difficult to say how 
far the Soviet Government was instrumental in starting this move- 
ment and how much sprang from a genuine movement inside the 
Church. He is emphatic, however, about the failure of the ‘“ Living 
Church ” to carry any influence with those of the Russian people who 
still hold on to the old Church. . 

In the last chapter the author analyses the type of people who 
belong to the Church to-day in Russia. ‘Ordinary simple folk no 
longer fill the churches. Rather one sees a majority of the intellectuals, 
particularly in the cities.” In the villages far distant from railways 
the old religious life of Russia goes on as before the Revolution, but 
in the villages nearer to the urban centres the young peasants are 
indifferent and largely agnostic in outlook; which is probably an 
inevitable reaction after the War and the Revolution. 

M. Puitirs PRICE. 


Russia in the Economic War. By Baron Boris Notpf. 1928. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xi-+ 232 pp. 11s. 6d. ($2.50).) 

Les Codes de la Russie Sovietique. Translated by JuLES PATOUILLET. 
1929. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 232 pp. 30 fr.) 

BARON NOLDE’s book deals with the history of Russia’s economic 
policy during war-time. It traces the measures taken by Russia both 
on land and on sea against enemy commerce and industry, beginning 
with the reign of Catharine the Great up ta the Great War. In the 
early days, war-time measures of the Russian Government interfered 
far less than they would to-day with the activities of private citizens 
engaged in industry and commerce. An instance is given of the action 
of Catharine herself in checking her over-zealous admirals in the Black 
Sea theatre of war against Turkey, when they extended the contraband 
list to articles of common use. 

Even in the Great War Russia seemed to continue at first an 
historic tradition of allowing war to disturb only a minimum of economic 
relations with the enemy country. “ At the outbreak of the War it 
was not realised that the impending struggle would develop into an 
economic war.” It was only pressure of necessity and the alliance 
with England and France that forced the Imperial Government to 
sequester the property of German private citizens, and then only 
under certain conditions. The dependence of Russian economic life 
on foreign, and particularly German, capital and technique doubtless 
played a réle in influencing this policy. At the Paris Conference in 
June 1916, when the representatives of France and England planned 
an economic war against Germany after the War and restrictive 
measures against her, which were ultimately realised in the Versailles 
Treaty, Russian representatives at that Conference demurred, and 
only signed the recommendations with reservations. 

The Revolution only altered Russia’s policy in so far as it extended 
whatever measures had been taken against the economic activities of 
Germans in Russia to all foreigners, including those of the Allies. 
The decree of nationalisation of private property was applied uni- 
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versally. After Brest-Litovsk the Central Powers were able to force 
the Soviets to relinquish their claims to the properties of their citizens 
in Russia, but with the defeat of Germany and the Armistice this was 
again reversed, and the revolutionary policy of the confiscation of all 
foreign properties was again established. 

The translation of the Soviet Laws by Edouard Lambert and Jules 
Patouillet covers the Civil Codes in force in the Soviet Republic up to 
June 1927, the marriage laws, and laws governing the rights of parents 
and children. M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


The Fall of the Russian Empire. By FATHER EDMUND J. WALSH. 1929. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xviii + 357 pp. 16s.) 


THE writer, an American member of the Society of Jesus, was 
engaged on relief work in Russia for twenty months in 1922-3. He 
has since heard the other side of the story from Russian émigrés in 
Europe and America; and the formidable bibliography bears witness 
to the industry with which he has consulted printed authorities. The 
first section of his book contains an elementary summary of Russian 
history, based on the usual standard works; the remainder re-tells 
the saga (for such it is fast becoming) of the tragic end of the House 
of Romanov. The style is picturesque; the familiar episodes are all 
here, and some new ones are added; and the author disarms criticism 
in advance by declining the title of a “ scientific historian.” The 
same distaste for science marks his handling of linguistic problems, 
e.g. he calls Rasputin’s murderer Yousoupov, and the Tsar’s murderer 

urovsky, though the names of both in Russian begin with the same 
initial vowel, generally rendered in English by “ yu.” 

In short, the book, though dedicated to the “ faculties, students 
and alumni of Georgetown University,” is one for the general reader 
rather than the specialist. We can indeed pay an unreserved tribute 
to Father Walsh’s impartiality; weighed in the balance of a good 
American and a good democrat, the Russia of Nicholas and the Russia 
of Lenin are found equally wanting. “Senseless desperation pro- 
voked by senseless tyranny,” a phrase quoted from Conrad, sums up 
the author’s view of the Russian revolution. But this negative diag- 
nosis of both régimes does not take us far; and we are left wondering 
whether the application of “‘ common-sense ’’ Anglo-Saxon standards 
helps much to a real understanding of Russian problems, past or 
present. 

The book is handsomely produced, and well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the leading dramatis persone and reproductions of some 
famous Russian pictures; the latter, however, deserved the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment. 


Russland und Westeuropa (Russlands historische Sonderentwicklung in 
der europadischen Vélkergemeinschaft). By Prof. Dr. MICHAEL 
FREIHERR VON TAUBE. 1928. 63 pp. Rm. 2.50. 

Die elsass-lothringische Staatsangehérigkettsregelung und das Volker- 
recht. By Dr. WALTER SCHATZEL. 1929. 216 pp. Rm. 11. 

Der Lausanner Vertrag und der griechisch-tiirkische Bevélkerungsaus- 


tausch, By Prof. Dr. G. STREIT. 1929. 7I pp. Rm. 3. 


THESE are Numbers 8, g and Io respectively of the excellent series 
of lectures and monographs produced by the Institut fiir Inter- 
nationales Recht, Kiel, and published by Georg Stilke, Berlin. 
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In Russland und Westeuropa, Freiherr von Taube analyses the 
historical basis of the Europasian theory. Although he classes the 
present veneration of Marxian communism as an Asiatic trait, he 
concludes that on the whole Russia is European. 

Dr. Schatzel’s monograph is a lucid commentary on the origin 
and effects of the clauses which regulate nationality in relation to 
Alsace-Lorraine. A useful appendix contains texts of the French 
decrees which apply these clauses and summaries of a number of 
leading cases. 

Professor Streit’s lecture begins with an account of the. earlier 
Greco-Turkish discussions on the question of an exchange of populations 
in which, as Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, he himself played a part. 
The remainder of the lecture consists of a short account of the settlement 
of the refugees in Greece in 1922 and subsequent years. F.B.B. 


Silesia Revisited—1g29. By Lrt.-CoLt. GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON. 
284 (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd. 8vo. 41z pp. 
as. 6d. 


Tu1s book is hastily written and is frequently exaggerated in 
style. It suffers indeed from being written round three separate 
themes, of which one is the division of Silesia after the plebiscite ; 
another, the present situation of the German minority in Polish 
Silesia; and the third, the international situation as regards coal. 
Colonel Hutchison has, however, something interesting to say about 
each of these problems, and on each of them he gives us valuable 
statistical material. 

In connection with the first of these themes, Colonel Hutchison 
quotes Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Commons on May 13, 
1921, which played so important a part in preventing the settlement 
in Silesia from being one dictated by violence. But he then makes 
the surprising deduction that British statesmen at that period held 
that the whole of Upper Silesia should have been left to Germany. 
There is nothing either in the speeches of British statesmen or in the 
Treaty of Versailles which would suggest that this would have been a 
justifiable course in view of the voting in the plebiscite. 

In dealing with the coal problem, Colonel Hutchison quotes figures 
which are of interest, but it is impossible to follow him when he sug- 
gests that the depression in the British coal industry should have any 
weight in British policy as regards the Silesian question. If the prin-° 
ciple of self-determination was not fully observed in the drawing of the 
Silesian frontier, that is a political question which may be of great 
importance. But a political question needs a political solution, and 
the issue is only confused by attempts to relate it to such matters as 
the difference in wage levels on the two sides of the new frontier, and 
the desirability or otherwise of international agreements between coal 
producers. F. B. B. 


The British in T: aaa Africa. ByIrorL. Evans. 1929. (London: 
Cambridge University Press. 8vo. viii + 396 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


AN admirable summary of the history of Great Britain in Tropical 


Africa, primarily intended to meet the needs of Colonial Service 
Probationers, 
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The Railway Policy of South Africa : an analysis of the effects of railway 
rates, finance and management on the economic development of the 
Union. By S. HERBERT FRANKEL. 1928. (Johannesburg: 
Hoeters, Ltd. 8vo. xvii + 367 pp.) 


A CRITICAL survey of the way in which the railway clauses of the 
South Africa Act have been put into operation, or, rather, according 
to the writer, evaded. Though primarily dealing with a domestic 
question of the Union, the book will interest students of the problems 
connected with nationalisation. 


The Mashona. By CHARLES BULLOCK. 1928. (Cape Town: Juta. 
8vo. vi + 400 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the result of a profound knowledge acquired by a man 
who has lived in close contact with the natives of Southern Rhodesia. 
Logically treated, the book consists of three divisions. The first 
part is a general survey of the historical, religious and social evolution 
of the natives in this district, who are to-day known as the Mashonas. 
The second part deals with their customs in detail. The third part 
explains the legal aspect, which is of primary importance now that the 
native races of Africa have been brought under direct control of the 
European. The reader will find no colourful descriptions, only the 
record of careful observations. As such, this work should prove a 
sound basis for further investigation in elucidating the complex 
problems which the European has to face when dealing with the 
indigenous inhabitants of Africa. Furthermore, anyone wishing to 
make a comparative study of the many native races in existence at 
the present time should find this book instructive. C. M. 


Eastern Africa To-Day. Edited by F.S. JoELson. 1928. (London: 
“ East Africa.” 8vo. xvi-+ 420 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is a useful compendium of information on the British depen- 
dencies in East and Central Africa, in the form of a gazetteer and guide- 
book. It is well produced and contains copious notes on recent and 
prospective economic developments. 


American Diplomacy in the Modern World, By ARTHUR’ BULLARD. 
1928. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
6s 6) Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+127 pp. $1.50. 
s. 6d. 


THESE three lectures, delivered under the H. L. Jayne Foundation, 
state impressively the views of the pro-League school of opinion in the 
United States. In the first, Mr. Bullard describes the contrast between 
the old diplomacy—the diplomacy which treats all disputes as solely 
the affair of those actively concerned—and the new diplomacy or 
the collective discussion at Geneva with third-party conciliation as 
universal safety-valve. His plea is that it isa contrast between a quill 
pen and a typewriter, and he says that it is odd that the inventor of the 
typewriter should prefer the diplomacy of the quill pen. In the second, 
Mr. Bullard contrasts the ideal of peace by neutrality and peace through 
international effort to prevent war, and urges on his compatriots to 
have the courage to come out of their corner and help to organise peace. 
In the third, Mr. Bullard comes down on the side of those who regard 
armaments as the thermometer and not as the cause or cure of inter- 
national fever or health. He thinks that the utter failure of the 
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Geneva Conference was due to the fact that neither the United States 
nor Great Britain were willing to apply the new or “ collective” 
diplomacy to the naval problem—the United States because it still 
wants to “ go it alone ” in international affairs, Great Britain because 
it wants to “ go it alone’ on the sea. His cure for the quarrel and the 
guarantee of world peace is Wilson’s definition of the freedom of the 
seas. A very sane and instructive survey of the problem of peace as 
viewed by an American who realises that the answer to the problem 
lies mainly with his own country. P 


Pax Britannica. By B. G. DE MontTGoMERY. 1928. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. x-+ 249 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author of this book has informed himself upon the numerous 
international, imperial and economic problems of importance which 
have beset the world in the last ten years. After considering the 
position of the Empire in world trade he passes to a narrative of 
treaties and conferences and the conflicting interests of the various 
nations, but nothing emerges clearly from this account except some 
prejudices of the author. His hopes for the future of the world, how- 
ever, would appear to lie in the benevolent supremacy of the British 
Empire, the League of Nations and international finance. The 
increasing share of American trade with the Dominions as compared 
with the British is to be rectified by making the British Empire into 
an economic unit by building up a system of Imperial tariffs and by 
the concentration of trusts and combines within the Empire. How 
this is to be achieved is not made clear, and why the Dominions 
should be expected to co-operate is not discussed. It is not surprising 
to find that Soviet Russia is “a menace to the vital interests of the 
Empire” (p. 187). The policy of the British Government should be 
to promote a Scandinavian Confederation (p. 194) to serve as a buffer 
State. British trade with Russia is dismissed as unimportant. 
Finally, the author hopes that the admission of Germany will lead to 
the entry of the United States into the League in the near future. In 
the earlier part of the book he makes some friendly references to the 
Jews, but it is unusual to hear the soil of Palestine described as “ fer- 
tile”; nor unfortunately since the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home has the stream of Jewish immigration been “‘ steady ” 
(p. 79). GEORGE MITCHELL. 


Political Handbook of the World: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1929. Edited by Matcotm W. Davis and WALTER 
H. MALtory. 1929. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 
Yale University Press. Large 8vo. 198pp. $2.50: to members 
of the Institute, ros.) 


In noticing last year the appearance of this useful publication, 
which had then for the first time been expanded from being a handbook 
of Europe to include, ostensibly, the whole world, we ventured to 
suggest that its value would be still further increased if it were made to 
include information on the Parliaments, Parties, and Press of its 
country of origin, the United States. The present issue contains a 
remarkably informative section on the United States, and its incorpora- 
tion has been made without any noticeable addition to the bulk of the 
volume. Information on the subject of Afghanistan is, perhaps 
wisely, omitted. 
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The editors contrast the absence of distinctive party programmes 
in the United States with the situation in other democratic or quasi- 
democratic countries. A study of the book as a whole, however, leads 
one to the reflection that this characteristic is by no means unique. 
The effect of popular Government is to develop an increasing area of 
political activity as to which all parties are in general agreement, 
differing in fact rather as to the means than the end. As described by 
an impartial outsider, party programmes in many countries reveal an 
amount of unanimity far greater than would be realised or admitted 
by natives of the country concerned. This observation, however, 
is by no means intended as adverse criticism of the volume under 
consideration, but rather as an illustration of the points of interest 
which the book, though setting out to be merely a work of reference, 
can raise. G. M. G. H. 


A Short History a the World, 1918-28. By C. DELISLE Burns. 1928. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 447 pp. 16s.) 
THE events of any last ten years are always the most difficult to 
find out about and to see in any sort of general perspective. Those 
with which we are in closest contact obscure, if they do not oblige us 


completely to ignore, the rest. This is particularly the case with the - 


years 1918-28, which have witnessed such numerous and important 
changes all over the world. Mr. Delisle Burns has undertaken a formid- 
able but meritorious task in attempting to record in a comparatively 
short space all the most important developments of the decade since 
the Armistice. 

Contemporary history cannot be written with the same mature 
judgment as that of remoter times, and specialists on the various 
subjects dealt with will no doubt find grounds for criticism. The 
author, however, does not pretend to have produced an authoritative 
work. As he saysin the Preface, he has written a popular summary for 
thecommon man. We hope he will succeed in his object of awakening 
in the average citizen a sense of international responsibilities. Every 
reader will certainly be able to fill some gaps in his knowledge of 
current problems. 

On the whole Mr. Delisle Burns succeeds in concealing his own 
political bias, though the reader will gather from various indications, 
such as his dislike of nationalism, his fondness for the word “‘ reaction- 
ary ” and his attitude in the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Industry and Politics 
in Great Britain,” that he has personal leanings to the Left. It may 
be that the effort to achieve strict impartiality is responsible for a 
certain flatness of treatment. He has usually chosen to give a bald 
recital of facts without making much attempt to indicate their relative 
importance, or to draw conclusions. He does, however, lay particular 
emphasis on the revulsion against the surfeit of new ideas, which 
followed the War, and is illustrated by the resurgence of old political 
complexes, and particularly by the recoil of the United States from 
Europe. This he links up with the proposition that the way to 
deal with the new world conditions is by the control of economic 
circumstances, and not, as was formerly the practice, by gaining 
political control over men. Most of the book deals with problems 
directly arising out of the War, with the Peace Treaties, and European 
reconstruction, with Russia, the League of Nations, and the economic 
effect of the War on different countries; but there are also chapters 
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on recent developments in America, Asia and Africa, covering events 
in the United States, China, India, North Africa and elsewhere, on 
Islam, and on the evolution of the British Dominions. A useful 
chronology is appended. Based as it is on a course of lectures, the 
volume would serve both as a text-book and as a book of reference. 


J. DE V. LopDER. 


The World of Labour: a Discussion of the present and future Trade 
Unionism. By G. D. H. Cote. 1928. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xli-+ 443 pp. 6s.) 

Self-Government in Industry. By G. D. H. Cote. 1928. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. x -+ 283 pp. 5s.) 


MR. COLE is the acknowledged authority on Trade Union organisa- 
tion and history, and these two books are now reprinted substantially 
in the form in which the earlier editions were published. The first 
book is of a more general character and deals with the Labour move- 
ment in foreign countries. Both are directed against Collectivism on 
the one hand and Syndicalism on the other; in the second, Mr. Cole 
develops more fully his ideas on Guild Socialism. Collectivism pays 
too much regard to the consumer and Syndicalism too much to the 
producer, but Guild Socialism—now generally identified with the name 
of G. D. H. Cole—protects (we are told) the interests of both and 
offers the ideal basis for the democratic control of industry. It cannot 
be said that many of the ideas, exhortations and prophecies reiterated 
by Mr. Cole in reprints of these books within the last fifteen years have 
been fulfilled. ‘‘ —if the public cannot be made to realise its responsi- 
bilities without being kicked into a sense of them, the public has got ‘to 
be kicked ; and strikes and labour unrest are the best way ” (The World 
of Labour, p. 319). ‘‘ We come back, then, again, to the view that apart 
from capitalist blunders a catastrophe will be necessary to end the wage 
system ”’ (Self-Government in Industry, p. 114). In the meantime we 
have passed through the strike of 1926. Mr. Cole remains impenitently 
“class conscious.” The only really valuable proposal contained in 
these books is the extension of the ‘“‘ shop committee ’’ movement, as 
the basis for the “ industrial ” unions which Mr. Cole rightly prefers to 
the “ craft union.” His complete and wider scheme for putting Guild 
Socialism into practice is very weakly developed. It seems to ignore 
the delicate international machinery of credit and exchange by which 
the trade of this country is regulated. The suggestion, indeed, of 
price-fixing by the State or by the Guilds remains an impossible one 
for an exporting country so long as other countries conform to capitalist 
standards, GEORGE MITCHELL. 


The New World: Problems in Political Geography. By ISAIAH 
Bowman. Fourth edition. 1928. (London: George Harrap. 
8vo. v-+ 803 pp. 2Is.) 


THE fourth edition of this wonderful book brings the history and 
appreciation of the world since the Great War up to about the summer 
of 1928. 

- perspective insensibly changes with passing years, and as a 
different spirit creeps over international relations, so must a book of 
this magnitude inevitably become somewhat out of date after only a 
few seasons: and hence it is that Dr. Bowman has undertaken the 
colossal task of rewriting almost the whole of his magnum opus. The 
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whole of the maps have also been redrawn and brought up to date. 
The result is this interestingly-written volume, filled from cover to 
cover with a mass of useful and accurate information which the author 
has, with terrific industry, collected, organised and digested for us. 
In truth it is a most valuable work of reference, and should be on the 
shelf not only of every library, but of every student of international 
affairs. For the latter can delve into its pages at will and find a brief, 
well-reasoned and impartial description of every recent trend of 
national movement, of any geographical facts, illuminated by countless 
maps, bearing on these matters, or of any economic details of value 
for his study; and a wealth of documentation besides. 

There are 30 pages of excellent bibliography raisonnée, a digest of 
treaties, a list of war debts, and a good index; but it is to be regretted 
that the Table of Contents only fills one page and does not give the 
section-headings in each chapter: nor is there a list of maps. 


As is inevitable in a book of this size, there are a few slightly loose 


statements in matters of minor detail; and it is somewhat of a novelty 
to find the Mohammedan world treated as a separate entity, with 
statistics of its resources, and some 17 pages of surely unnecessary 
argument to prove that it is not likely to attack the rest of Europe. 
But such matters cannot be elaborated in such a brief notice as the 
present one: and it only remains to express the warmest admiration 
for this truly marvellous compilation—of all the more interest as being 
written by a non-European who, consequently, is likely to see more 
of the true perspective of the game than the players themselves. 

For its value, the book must be considered remarkably cheap; and 
it may be mentioned that large numbers have already been distributed by 
American authorities among their own educational establishments. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré, Vol. III. Trans. by Str GEORGE 
ARTHUR. 1929. (London: Heinemann. 8vo. viii+ 319 pp. 21s.) 
TuHIs volume—the third in the English franslation of M. Poincaré’s 
memoirs—is a version of the French volume, L’Invasion, which covers 
the period from August to December 1914. Unlike the earlier volumes, 
the French has, apparently, not been condensed or “‘ adapted ”’ by the 
translator; a decided advantage, as the earlier adaptation had not 
been well done. It is a pity that the translator did not devote the 
additional time at his disposal to improving his work; almost every 
page contains some awkward turn of phrase or Gallicism, and this is 
often pushed to the point of downright bad grammar. 

This would, however, have mattered more had what M. Poincaré 
has to say been more important. No one, of course, takes a publisher’s 
“ puff” literally, but to describe M. Poincaré as ‘“‘ the man who more 
than any other was responsible for the destiny of France in these 
months of her greatest peril” is to push advertisement beyond all 
legitimate bounds. M. Poincaré, by his own confession—it is, indeed, 
one of the main themes of his book—knew practically nothing that 
was going on. The military authorities of France seem to have 
claimed for themselves an independence of action far in excess of that 
allowed them in this country or in Germany, and the President got 
most even of his news from the Front either from the official com- 
muniqués, which he paraphrases faithfully, or from an occasional 
personal friend. Almost the only controversy which we hear reported 
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at any length is that of whether the French Government was right in 
leaving Paris for Bordeaux, and when it should return; and even here 
M. Poincaré seems to have been regularly outvoted. There are also 
some lively, but by no means very sensational, accounts of passages 
of arms between the President and M. Clemenceau, and a few details 
about inner political intrigues. 

The most interesting revelation, but also the most incomprehen- 
sible, is that the French armies were assigned, at the outbreak of the 
War, the “seventeenth plan of campaign,” which did not provide 
against Germany’s invading Belgium. 

The allies of France come in for little mention; M. Sazonov, whom 
the author evidently disliked cordially, makes the most frequent appear- 
ance. It is interesting to find Italy bargaining for her price at quite 
such an early date. Lord Grey is mentioned with respect, and Sir 
Henry Wilson with much approval; Lord French, apparently, with 
less liking, while Lord Kitchener is carefully described: “the nose a 
little short and inclined to be retroussé,” etc. Of the French figures, 
that of Foch is by far the most attractive. Not only does he appear 
as a master in every way of his profession, but also as easily the least 
self-seeking of M. Poincaré’s whole gallery. 

A disappointing book in every way. 


The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndicalism, Fascism and the Con- 
stitutional State. By W. Y. Ettiott, Assistant Professor of 
Government in Harvard University. 1928. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii-+ 540 pp. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR ELLIOTT analyses contemporary criticism of the tra- 
ditional theory of the State. The so-called constitutional democratic 
State of the theorists is attacked by those who are anti-intellectualist, 
such as Sorel : it is also attacked by those who, analysing contemporary 
experience, do not find in it the supreme “ sovereign ” of the tradition. 
It is not clear why both these groups, or indeed either, should be called 
“ Pragmatist,” except in the sense that they attend to what is happen- 
ing. But Professor Elliott connects these theorists with Mussolini, 
calling him a Political Pragmatist. In that chapter of his work the 
author is concerned with a succession of political devices, not with 
“ politics’ in the sense of a science of government. The analysis, 
however, of the many different criticisms of the traditional theory of 
the State is admirably done; and in spite of Professor Elliott’s criticism 
of the critics, he is clearly on their side as against the old-fashioned 
simplification of political life in the sovereignty theory. But he finds 
on the whole “ no case ” in so far as the critics propose an alternative. 
Syndicalism and Fascism are regarded as inadequate, largely on moral 
grounds, to explain political organisation. Finally, Professor Elliott 
offers us a theory of his own, which he called the Co-organic theory. 
A co-organism appears to be an institution which operates only in 
relation to other institutions, but within the area which can be regarded 
as its own is absolute or sovereign. The theory seems to be an attempt 
to mediate between the old-fashioned sovereignty or the new version 
in Fascism and complete or extreme pluralism. The attempt is suc- 
cessful, as far as it goes; but the combining theory with contemporary 
facts is precarious. One feels that Professor Elliott’s most valuable 
contribution in the book is tire connection he has made between current 
political experimentalism and current thought on political organisation. 
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There is such a connection; but probably it is dependent rather upon 
the general expansion of modern life beyond the social forms of the 
nineteenth century than upon any logical principle. That is to say, 
there is no logical connection between the various forms of revolt 
against traditional thought and practice. Fascism is not a genuine 
political theory. It is a practice, with an apologia drawn from 
obsolete theorising. On the other hand, the Pluralists, as they are 
called, generally follow behind the practitioners in quasi-democratic 
communities, striving to make reasonable a succession of accidents. 
But perhaps Professor Elliott would not accept that view of the present 
situation, although it is a view that results from the illuminating 
suggestions he has offered. 


The New Industrial Revolution. By WALTER MEAKIN. 1928. (Lon- 
don: Gollancz. 8vo. 284 pp. 9s.) 


Tus is a book of first-class importance which, since it is written in 
non-technical language, deserves a wide circulation. Briefly, Mr. 
Meakin’s theme is the recovery of German industry since the period of 
currency inflation as the result of ‘‘ rationalisation,’ and how the same 
methods might be applied with advantage to the depressed industries 
of this country. We are given a comprehensive description of the 
term “ rationalisation,” and some astonishing figures to show what it 
has meant in practice in raising the productivity of the iron, steel, 
chemical and other industries in Germany. Mr. Meakin shows that 
the movement has gone a great deal further than the purely cartel 
organisation which existed in Germany before the War, and that the 
radical changes on the side of organising production and eliminating 
waste were due to the need for some drastic action which faced the 
German people in 1924. The only comparable achievement in this 
country has been the creation of the Chemical Combine. (The fusion 
in the cotton-spinning industry took place since this book was pub- 
lished.) The author believes that if nationalisation of the British coal 
mines is to be avoided, it can only be by. consolidating the industry 
into large units, by abandoning the less favourable pits and controlling 
prices. He makes some interesting comparisons between the German 
and British coal industries, and pertinently adds that their common 
losses in the export market could be stopped by some sort of agreement 
between the two countries. That the immediate effect of “ rational- 
isation ’’ is likely to produce at least short-term unemployment in a 
given industry is recognised. The book is, indeed, written with great 
restraint, and no reader ought to infer from it that “ rationalisation ” 
is the cure for all industrial ills, or that it can be applied with advantage 
to those branches of manufacture which do not lend themselves to 
standardisation, in so far as they are engaged in producing specialities 
or articles of taste and distinctive quality. Mr. Meakin passes no final 
judgments on this evolutionary movement, and rightly questions 
whether wages in Germany have not lately risen to a height which may 
endanger much of the progress achieved in the last few years. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


Modern Imperialism. By R. S. LAMBERT. 1928. (London: Long- 
= Workers’ Educational Association Outlines. 8vo. 89 pp. 
2s. 


THE author of this handbook is the general editor of the series of 
which it forms part, and we are told in the preface that “ the Com- 
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mittee believes that the authors have produced books which will 
appeal to independent students who want not to be told what to think, 
but to be helped to think for themselves.” So far as this volume is 
concerned, this belief is hardly justified. The author constantly tells 
us what to think, and the views which he expresses are coloured by an 
anti-imperialistic bias which he makes little attempt to disguise. 
Such statements are accompanied by a partisan and highly ques- 
tionable presentation of the historical facts. Anyone who studies a 
treatise on modern Imperialism will expect to find some reference to 
recent constitutional developments in the British Empire; but we 
have searched for this in vain. A book for the independent student to 
avoid. 


Europe : a history of ten years. By R. L. BUELL. 1928. (London & 
New York: Macmillan. 8vo. vii-+ 428 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Mr. BUELL sets out to tell the story of Europe since the war in a 
manner comprehensible to every intelligent American. In this modest 
aim he should succeed. His omissions are necessarily uncounted, but 
his facts are usually accurate, although his bibliographies are hardly 
up to date, and mention few books not published in the United States. 


The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917. Translated by A. L. 
HynEs and Edited by C. E. Vuttiamy. 1929. (London: John 
Lane. 8vo. xv + 324 pp. I5s.) 


THE chief interest in these letters lies in their lack of real extraneous 
importance. They do away with the last shade of justification for the 
murder of this simple, affectionate and not over-intelligent man, whose 
interests were obviously far more domestic than political or military. 
Mr. Vulliamy’s notes are a model of their kind, and Mr. Hagberg Wright 
supplies an introduction showing where historical importance attaches 
to any of the letters. Most of them, however, are only brief notes. 


Transfert des Réparations et le Plan Dawes. By PROFESSOR Harry D. 
GIDEONSE (Rutgers University, New Brunswick). (Paris: 
Librairie Payot et Cie. 8vo. 124 pp.) 

The Mythology of Reparations. By RoBERT CROZIER Lonc. (London: 
Duckworth. 8vo. viii-+I99 pp. 6s. net.) 

Germany Under the Dawes Plan. By MAx SERING (University of 
Berlin). English translation by S. Mitton Hart. (London: 
P.S. King & Son. 8vo. ix-+ 251 pp. Ios. 6d. net.) 

Die Entscheidungen des Internationalen Schiedsgerichts zur Auslegung 
des Dawes-Plans. Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Hochschule fiir 
Politik in Berlin und des Instituts fiir Auswartige Politik in 
Hamburg. Vol. 3. (Berlin-Griinewald: Walther Rothschild. 
8vo. xvi+150pp. 10 M.) 


ALL four publications are devoted to examination of certain aspects 
of the Dawes Plan, while no one of them pretends to examine the 
subject in close detail and thus provide, what is urgently needed, a 
fully documented and impartial survey. The nearest approach to a 
rigidly scientific examination is that of Professor Gideonse, an American 
economist whose book has now been published in a French translation. 
His summary is probably the most useful and, on the whole, the clearest 
that has yet appeared on the Dawes Plan, and it is fully documented, 
although one is inclined to doubt whether he has consulted all the books 
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mentioned in the excellent bibliography. He has evidently taken the 
greater part of it from the study published by Dr. Curth in the 
Weltwirtschaftsliches-Archiv. Professor Gideonse is content to sum- 
marise the case for and against the Dawes Plan and to bring one group 
of economists into opposition with another, while he comes to no 
conclusions regarding the future of the Dawes Plan and the possibilities 
of transferring large payments from Germany to the Allied Powers, 
He is definitely of opinion, however, that the clue to the situation lies 
in the continuation of American loans to Germany. 

Mr. Crozier Long and Professor Max Sering approach the subject 
from radically different points of view. They are palpably propa- 
gandist and are intent on developing a thesis with all the adjustments 
of perspective and distortions of logic which this desire brings with it. 
Mr. Long has decided that there is no transfer problem involved at all 
in reparations, owing to the fact that, as long as German currency 
remains stable, payments can be made abroad with ease and must 
ultimately be equalised through an increase in Germanexports. He has 
interlarded his thesis with an elaborate series of allusions of a pseudo- 
literary type and revels in statements axiomatic in form but not 
necessarily in content. 

The sections devoted to the description of the industrial recovery 
that has taken place in Germany since 1924 and the improvement in 
the national income are excellent and clearly expressed, but the 
introductory theoretical chapters are obscured and rendered un- 
necessarily complicated through the author’s desire to make them 
generally understood. One must accept every statement made as if it 
were a maxim incapable of refutation, if one is to follow to the end the 
argument of the book. The author makes no effort to prove his 
theories in detail and demands too much credulity from the reader. On 
balance, however, one must agree with the assertion that reparations in 
themselves have not constituted and will not constitute a serious 
burden on German industry. 

Professor Sering overstates his case. The treatment of Germany by 
the Allies after the conclusion of the War has not been altogether 
edifying, but Germany itself has not been entirely innocent and has not 
been crippled by Allied exactions to the extent shown. The statistics 
used to prove the progressive impoverishment of Germany could just 
as easily be used to prove the opposite, while Mr. Long has replied 
practically paragraph by paragraph to the statements made by 
Professor Sering. 

The Dawes Committee admittedly were in fairly complete ignorance 
regarding the industrial position of Germany, but this ignorance was 
shared by German economists themselves, and the memoranda pre- 
sented by Germany to the Committee suffered from the fact that they 
were based on estimates and were propagandist in intention. The 
Committee had also to satisfy political prejudices and make its pro- 
posals palatable to the Allies and, above all, to France. It was not 
a fault, therefore, that the report of the Committee should be couched 
in language slightly American in its generalities about international 
co-operation and international prosperity. The Dawes Plan introduced 
tranquillity into the international political and economic situation, and 
the very fact that it has worked fairly well until now shows that it must 
have had a sound economic foundation. 

The book is written in a very incisive style, and it contains many 
important and justifiable statements regarding the German financial 
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and industrial position. It gives in clear form the German view of 
reparations and of the future of the Dawes Plan. 

The legal background to the Dawes Plan is given by the series of 
volumes published by the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin and 
the Institit fiir Auswartige Politik in Hamburg. Their value is wholly 
documentary, and they should constitute a valuable source of reference 
for those who are concerned with the exact definition and translation 
into practice of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
Dawes Plan. HuGH QUIGLEY. 





INSTITUTE NOTES 
THE SURVEY 


The Survey of International Affairs for 1927 will be published 
on June 6th next. The orgy of partisanship to which many of 
us, as individuals, will be committed during the month of May 
should make the corrective supplied by Professor Toynbee’s 
unflinching impartiality particularly refreshing and acceptable. 
In this respect, this volume of the Survey will appear under more 
favourable auspices than those immediately preceding it. Last 
year no less than five volumes belonging to or associated with this 
series appeared within the space of twelve months, and the 
indigestion resulting from so overloaded a menu had its inevitable 
effect upon the sales to members. On the present occasion it is 
to be hoped that they will have recovered their appetites, but, as 
an additional stimulus, we are authorised to call the attention of 
our members to a special offer of a most attractive kind. The 
published price of the volume will be 24s., and it will, as before, be 
good value for the money, as the volume will deal with such 
important topics as events in China, Mexico and the United 
States, and other affairs in America North and South, the relations 
of Great Britain and European Powers with the U.S.S.R., and 
the problem of security and disarmament. Members of the Royal 
Institute will, however, not merely be entitled, as before, to obtain 
the book at the substantially reduced price of 12s. 6d., but, on the 
principle bis dat qui cito dat, those who axe prompt enough to 
subscribe before the 15th of June will receive the volume at the 
really sacrificial bargain price of 1os.6d. The word “ sacrificial ”’ 
is not in this case the usual empty phrase of the advertiser, as it 
means that the Council have decided, in the interests of our 
members and in furtherance of the desire expressed by Sir Abe 
Bailey that the work should be rendered more accessible to 
students of moderate means, to forego royalties in respect of 
copies sold to members who take advantage of the offer. We 
hope that so praiseworthy an effort to give to the publications of 
Sir Daniel Stevenson’s endowment as wide a circulation as 
possible will meet with an encouraging response. 





THE LIBRARY 


The Council wishes to acknowledge with many thanks gifts of 
publications for the Library from the following: Miss Edith 
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Durham; Mr. Macartney; Mr. Z. de Szasz; Sir Arnold Wilson; } 
Mr. A. C. Collingridge; Mr. Herbert Speyer; Mr. G. Baldazzi; 
Mr. Headlam-Morley; Mr. D. C. Tait; Mr. Curtis; Mr. Wyndham; 7 
Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett; M. Pierre Arnoult; Prof. Toynbee; 
Mr. P. H. Kerr; Sir John Power; Mr. Omond; Mr. G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy; Mr. F. B. Bourdillon; Mr. G. B. Beak; Sir Howard d’Egville; | 
Mr. Murray; Lord Edward Gleichen; Major L. Goring; Mr. J. 
Coatman; Mr. Stanley Unwin; Mr. W. Gillies; Professor Delisle 
Burns; Commander Williams; Mr. P. Reid; Mr. H. Macmichael; 
Sir Hugo Hirst; Sir Frederick Whyte; Professor Manley Hudson; 
M. D. B. Taraporewalla (Publisher); Mr. J. de la Valette; Mr. Lucien 
Wolf; Mrs. Waterfield; M. Cammaerts; Lt.-Gov. of the Northern 
Provinces; Director of the Institute of Economics, Washington; 
Inspector General of Police, Baghdad; Secretary of the British Union 
in Egypt; Mexican Legation; Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Bulgaria; 
Labour Party ; World Peace Foundation ; German Embassy ; Informa- 
tion Service; International Union of Local Authorities; Belgian 
Embassy; International Labour Office; Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation; Library of Soviet Union; Italian Embassy; Com- 
mission Centrale pour la Navigation du Rhin; Carnegie Endowment ; 
Women’s International League; University of London; American 
National Red Cross; National Minorities Institute .in Ljubljana;! 
Pan-American Union. 





TIMES BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The numbers of The Times from September 1 to October 22, 1927,/ 
inclusive, are wanted in order to complete our set. Members who may 
happen to possess some or all of the missing issues, which they are 
willing to dispose of, are invited to approach the Secretary on the 
subject. 





